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News of '85 Farm Income, Exports, Produce Shipping 



The outlook for the U.S, farm econ- 
omy remainB weak. With crop produc- 
tion expected to rise, prices are likely 
to remftin well below last year, leaving 
total crop cash receipts near those in 
1984, Livestock receipts will likely 
fall in 1985 as prices average below 
last year 

GrOBB cash income is projected to de- 
cline- However, the drop will be 
cushioned somewhat by expected lower 
production expenses. Nevertheless^ 
nominal net cash income is forecast to 
fall to $34 to $39 billion, from last 
year's preliminary estimate of $37 to 
$40 billion. 

Net farm income, a measure of the 
income generated by a given jrear's 
output, is forecast at $20 to $25 billion 
for 1985, following the $33 to $36 bil- 
lion estimated for 1984. Deflated net 
farm income should range between $9 
and $11 billion ($1972), compared with 
$14 to $16 billion estimated for last 
year. Much of the decline is attributed 
to the drop anticipated for livestock re- 
ceipts and inventories. 

U.S. farm product exports in fiscal 
1986 are now projected at $33.5 bil- 
lion, 12 percent below 1984. Volume is 
forecast at 137 million tonj, down 5 
percent. Increased production in both 
importing and exporting countries this 
year is providing formidable competi- 
tion for U.S. grain and oilseed exports. 
New competitors include China and 
India. 




Beef production in the second half may 
not decline enough to raise prices 
much above a year earlier. Dressed 
weights for federally Inspected cattle 
slaughter averaged 668 pounds during 
April, 1 pound under the March 1981 
record. Experience suggests that these 
heavier weights will affect production 
for several months. 

Hog prices rose $3 per cwt between 
mid May and mid June. Even with the 
higher prices and relatively low feed 
costs, especially for soybean meal, 
fa rrow^to' finish operators in the Com 
Belt are below breakeven. 

Prices for whole broilers, including 
branded and without giblets, averaged 
52 cents per pound in May, down from 
58 last year but up from 48 in April- 
Larger supplies this year have lowered 
prices. 



Although this year's winter wheat crop 
was planted on the smallest area in 6 
years, it is just under 1,9 billion 
bushels. Favorable winter and spring 
moisture in the Plains wheat region, 
plus widening uae of high-yielding 
vaHettes> may result in yields above 39 
bushels an acre. 

Current projections put the 1985 com 
crop at 7.9 billion bushels. Added to 
carryover, the crop would push sup- 
plies next season to juat over 9 billion 
bushels- Feed prices will probably 
remain below 1983/84 highs into 1986. 

Truck rates for lettuce and 
citrus/vegetables from Califomia dur- 
ing the first 4 months of 1985 aver- 
aged 6 to 7 percent below the same 
period last year. However, rates for 
most fresh produce are expected to rise 
during June- August, the peak harvest 
months. 

The European Community pro- 
duced a huge wheat and coarse grain 
crop in 1985. The resulting supplies 
will make the EC for the first time a 
net exporter of coarse grains, a condi- 
tion that has existed for wheat as far 
back as 1974. The ECs grain pricing 
policies, combmed with technological 
advances, are responsible for the 
Community's long-term growth in ex- 
port potential. EC policies have a dou- 
ble impact on U.S. grain exports; not 
only are U.S. grains displaced from the 
EC market, but they also face direct 
competition in non-EC markets from 
subsidized EC grains. 
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Farmers have nearly completed eeed- 
ing 1986 crops. Spring came early in 
the Com Belt eoid fermeni were able to 
get their crops planted without major 
weather delays Adequate moiiture 
conditions prevailed in most areas. 
Thui, this yeaj^^ com will likely reach 
the critical pollination stage before the 
summer beat sets in^ and the danger of 
major field losses from an early frost 
next fall appears nnall. Actual yields 
will not be known for many weeks, but 
early season conditions point to high 
yields. 

Acreage Probably Down- 
Most likely, fewer acres were planted 
thii year than last. Some farmers bad 
difficulty obtaiiung credit to get spring 
field work completed and to buy seed, 
fertllixers> and agricultural chemicals. 
However, the primary reasons for re- 
duced plantings are high participation 
in Government programs designed to 
prop Up crop prices by limiting 
acreage, and adverse weather in Soft 
Red Winter wheat areas. 

Plantings of most major field crops 
were probably down. Com, barley, 
sorghum, and oats^ though* may have 
shown increases. Sorghum seems to be 
replacing soybeans as a rotation crop 



with wheat in the Southeast because it 
is more resistant to drought and 
disease. Actual 1985 planting statis- 
tics will be released July 10, 

...But Harvest May Be Big Again 
Less acreage does not necessarily mean 
smaller harvests this fall. In fact, con- 
tinued average or better weather will 
Ukely produce big crops again in 1986. 
Last year's harvests exceeded antici- 
pated use. 

Domestic use of grains and oilseeda in 
1984/86 is expanding a Uttle as live- 
stock feeding picks up and demand for 
food and industrial use edges higher. 
Exports, however, are declining. As a 
result, when the 1965 harvest begins, 
it will add to already large atocks of 
grains, oilseeds, and cotton. Since 
prospects for a dramatic turnaround in 
use are slim, a further buildup in crop 
supplies and stocks is probable during 
1986/86- Crop prices will likely remain 
near the loan rate and do little to al- 
leviate farmers* financial stress^ 

However, plentiful supplies of low-cost 
feed benefit livestock and poultry pro- 
ducers. Feed is the largest variable 
cost In raising bogs, chickens, and fed 
cattle- Nevertheless* this past winter 
and early spring, feed costs were not 
low enough to offset declines in cattle 
and hog prices. As a result, fewer cat* 
tie were placed on feed and pork pro- 
ducers are still cutting breeding herds. 

Meat Output Has Been High 

Meat production early this year rose 
more than I percent abo%a 1984*8 big 
output. Adding to domestic supplies 
were continued sizable imports of live 
hogs and pork from Canada And pork 
from the £C. Beef supplies were aug- 
mented by large slaughter of beef cows 
and by marketings of heavyweight fed 
cattle. Dairy cow slaughter declined 
when the 15-month dairy program end- 
ed. Pork production in winter -quarter 
1986 was off about 3 percent. Broiler 
output was up about fi percent, more 
than offsetting volume declines in beef 
and pork. Large total meat produc- 
tion, along with only small growth in 
consumer incomes, weakened livestock 
and poultry prices. 



Meat production this summer likely 
will nm about the same as last, but by 
next fall declines in beef and pork will 
outweigh continued gains in poultry. 
Smaller meat supplies should help to . 
support stronger livestock prices. Fed 
cattle and hog prices are expected to 
increase in the second half of 1986 and 
by yearend average a little above fall 
1984. Fed steer prices will likely aver- 
age below 1984. The increase in live- 
stock prices, along with continued low 
feed costs, will encourage meat produc- 
ers to step up future output. Because 
of the biological time lag, however, 
meat supplies Ukely will not expand 
until well into 1986. 

Lower Prices Hurt 
Farmers' Receipts 
Lower crop and livestock prices this 
year will hold down farmers' cash re- 
ceipts. Production expenses are also 
being held in check* reflecting fewer 
acres planted and only a small increase 
in prices of nonfarm inputs. As a 
group, farm-origin inputs will be down 
a bttle this year, with higher feeder 
cattle prices offset by sharply lower 
feed prices. 

The impact of these changes will be to 
bold net cash income nearly the same 
as the $37 to $40 billion estimated for 
1984. Net farm income, which in- 
cludes the value of the inventory 
change, is expected to decline to a 
range of $20 to $25 billion. Last years 
income, which Included a sizable posi- 
tive inventory adjustmentf is estimat- 
ed at $33 to $36 billion, the highest 
since 1979, 

Weak farm prices and low inflation 
mean large supplies of low-cost food 
for consumers. Prices of eggs and 
poultry will average below the unusu- 
ally high retail prices m 1984, when 
disease and weather problems held out- 
put of these items in check for part of 
the year. Fruit will lead the list of 
foods rising in price. The index of re* 
tail prices of all foods is forecast to go 
up 2 to 4 percent this year^about the 
same as in other recent years and once 
again less than the general rise in 
prices of all goods and services. 
iDonaid Seaborg (202) 447837& 
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Prime Indicators of the Agricultural Economy 



Prices paid by farmers^ 

1977 a 100 

180 



Prices received by farmers^ 

1977 = 100 
150 



Ratio of prices received to prices paid 
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lR)f commodrtiw and aefvtcai, interftst, taxaa, 
aruj wages. 
'For all farm products. 
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LIVESTOCK HIGHUGHTS 

• CattU 

Beef production in the second half of 
1985 may not decline enough to raise 
prices much above a year earlier 
Dressed weights for federally inspected 
cattle slaughter averaged 658 pounds 
during April, 1 pound under the March 
1981 recoTxL Weights continued to in- 
crease during May and will likely 
equal or exceed the record. Steer 
weights rose to 724 pounds during 
Aprili up 35 from a year earlier, while 
dressed weight! for heifers averaged 
644 pounds* up 36, These weights were 
the highest on record for both steers 
and heifers. Experience suggests that 
these heavier weighta will affect pro* 
duction for several months- 
Beef production during April was 9 
percent higher than a year earlier, 
causing January*Apnl production to be 
up 2 percent^ Federally inspected 
slaughter for April was 4 percent 
higher, but thia was the result of 1 
more slaughter day this year. Adjust* 
ing for thia additional slaughter day 
leaves federally inspected slaughter 
about even with a year earlier. 

However, April production was still up 
about 5 percent, indicating beef output 
ia being driven by the sharply higher 
slaughter weighU. Prxxluction during 
May was likely 2 to 4 percent above a 
year earlier, for the aame reason. 
Some decline in production is probable 
in June, so second quarter production 
will likely be up about 1 percent. 
Slaughter days for the quarter are 
even with a year ago. Commercial 
dressed weights are likely to average 
about 650 pounds, which would be a 
second- quarter record. 

Cattle feeders in the 7 niajor feeding 
States marketed S percent more cattle 
during April than a jrear earlier. How- 
ever» the additional slaughter day dur- 
ing April accounts for about 4 percent 
more marketings. Therefore, market' 
ings were not adequate to reduce a 
backlog of finished cattle. Weights 
during May suggest feeders will need 
to continue actively marketing cattle 
to work out the large supplies. April 
placements were down 6 percent from 
a year earlier* This left the number of 
cattle on feed in the 7 States on May 1 
at 7.6 million head, up 2 percent from 
a year earlier. 

Omaha Choice ateer prices fell to 
$55.50 per cwt in mid-May, reflecting 
the drop in wholeaale carcass prices. 



Cottle Prices and Dressed Weights* 




1964 1985 



* Omaha Choice steer prtces; 
federaity inspected weights. 



PriceB gained some during the latter 
half of May, bo prices averaged about 
$57.50 for the month. However, this 
was Btill down sharply from last year's 
$65,89, Prices may average only about 
$59 for the second quarter. Reduced 
fed cattle marketings and lower 
slaughter weights will likely support 
Choice Bteer prices in the middle $60'e 
during the second half. 

Retail beef pricee may average about 
$2,38 per pound during the second 
quarter, compared with $2.42 a year 
earlier and $2,39 during the firBt quar- 
ter. The farmto-retail spread 
remained wide in April and a narrow- 
ing of the spread could support higher 
live animal prices in the second half. 
Only moderate increases from the 
first-half average price arc likely dur- 
ing the remainder of the year, [John 
Nalivka (202) 447'863€l\ 

• Hogs 

Hog prices rose $3 per cwt between 
mid*May and mid-June. Even with the 
higher prices and relatively low feed 
costs, especially for soybean meal, 
farrow-to-finish producers in the Ck>m 
Belt are below breakeven. The number 
of hogs slaughtered in March, April, 
and May relative to the March 1 mar- 
ket hog Inventory suggests that pro- 
ducers are reducing their herds below* 
year-earlier levels because of poor re- 
turns and the need for cash for spring 
planting. In recent montha^ imports of 
live hogs have flowed compared with 
earlier this year. 



Producers continue to market barrows 
and gilts at heavier weights than last 
year. Relatively cheap feed and 
a bo%e average temperatures this 
spring in the North Central States are 
causing the heavier market weights. 
SecondHiuarter commercial pork pro- 
duction is now projected at 3,625 mil- 
lion pounds, 1 percent below n year 
ago. The average weight at the 7 mar- 
kets could be the highest second- 
quarter figure since 1974's 246 pounds. 

The recent rise in hog prices is due 
largely to the seasonal decline in 
slaughter. However, barrow and gilt 
prices at the 7 markets are expected to 
average $42 to $44 per cwt in the 
second quarter, compared with $49 a 
year ago. Third-quarter prices are ex- 
pected to average $47 to $51. 

Moderately lower red meat production 
will tend to strengthen prices* while 
rising broiler production will weaken 
them. In addition, prices for pork used 
in processed meat will be bolstered 
somewhat by a continued decline in 
nonfed steer, heifer, and cow slaughter. 
As of April 30, cold storage stocks of 
pork totaled 371 million pounds, 5 per^ 
cent below the near-record levels of a 
year earlier. These stocks could be- 
come burdensome on the market, espe- 
cially if they continue to build. [Leland 
Southard (202) 447-8<S56l. 

%BroilerB 

Prices for whole birds, including 
branded and without giblets, averaged 
52 cents per pound Ib May» down from 
58 cents last year but up from 46 in 
April. Larger supplies this year are 
the reason for the lower pricea. May 
prices usually strengthen from April as 
retailers stock up for Memorial Day 
cookouts. A similar rise usually occurs 
in June for the July 4 holiday. 
Nevertheless, because of the additional 
production, prices may average 49 to 
51 centa in the second quarter, down 
from 56 last year. 

Red meat supplies are expected to de- 
cline in the second half and livestock 
prices may rise, lending support to 
broiler prices. Broiler prices in the 
second half may average from the high 
40's to low SO's, near last year's 52 
cents per pound. 

Broiler producers have been expanding 
in response to favorable returns. Even 
with lower prices, net returns for in* 
tegrated producers selling at wholesale 
were poflitive through May, Industry 
sources indicate that the limited 
number of broiler grow-out houses is 
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slowing broiler expansion. Integrated 
producers may have to build their own 
grow-out houses if farmers are unwil- 
ling or unable to build them. 

Output of broiler meat from federally 
inspected plants in first quarter 1985 
was 5 percent above 1984's 3^082 mil- 
lion pounds. Based on the number of 
broiler chicks hatched that could be 
slaughtered during the second quarter, 
slaughter numbers may be 6 percent 
greater than last year. The weight of 
the birds has been up this year and 
may average 1 percent greater in the 
second quarter Thus, broiler meat 
output in the second quarter may be 
up 6 percent from last year. 



Production in the second half may be 
down slightly from the first. Broiler 
eggs set for second-half slaughter have 
been below the high levels earlier in 
the year. As the weather becomes 
hotter^ producers may have to give 
birds more space In the houses. Thus, 
fewer birds can be rmised per house. 
Neverthelessi output in the second half 
may be 5 percent above last year. 
[Allen Baker (202) 447^36361 

• TurktyM 

Turkey producers are expanding pro* 
duction. The number of poults placed 
for domestic slaughter has been in- 
creasmgt but the rate of increase has 
been erratic; March poults placed were 
up 1 percent from last year» but April 
placements were up 7 percent. The 



fluctuations suggest an underlying un- 
certainty about demand for turkey 
meat in the second half of the year. 

Output of turkey meat from federally 
inspected slaughter plants was up 12 
percent in first quarter 1986 from 
1984. The number of poults placed for 
slaughter in the second quarter sug- 
gests that output may be 6 percent 
above 1984's 589 million pounds. Net 
returns for vertically integrated tur- 
key producers have been positive and 
should encourage expansion in seconds 
half 1985. Early indication for the 
second half suggest producers are plan- 
ning to expand production by 4 to 6 
percent from 1984*8 1,552 million 
pounds. 
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Stocks of frozen turkey in cold storage 
on April 1 were 9 percent below a year 
earlier. On May 1. frozen atoclu were 
above 1984, though, as low prices en* 
couraged stock building. Within* 
created production, stocks are likely to 
remain above 1984 through fall. 

During May 1985, prices of commodity 
packed B- to 16-pound hen turkeya in 
the Eastern Region averaged 63 centa 
per pound, down from 67 last year- 
Prices in the second quarter may aver- 
age 62 to 64 cents, down from 67 last 
year. With turkey production and 
stocks expected to iiicreaAe> prices dur- 
ing the second half may average 64 to 
68 cents, down from 81 last year. 
lAlUn Bak£r (202) 447863& 

• Egga 

Continued large supplies and seasonal- 
ly weak demand for eggs caused prices 
to decline from April to May, leaving 
producers in a price-coat squeeze. Feed 
coats have dropped from last year, but 
prices have fallen even further, result- 
ing in negative returns to producers. 

The poor returns have prompted pro- 
ducers to lower costs by selling their 
least productive hens. During April, 
the number of layers on famu was 1 
percent below last year, reflecting the 
continuing sale of older hens. However, 
the culling has boosted the average 
number of eggs laid per hen by 2 per- 
cent. The net result was 1 percent 
more eggs produced in April this year 
than last. 

On May 1, the number of layers waa 
down 1 percent and the rate of lay was 
up 1 percent, indicating that May pro- 
duction was likely almost the aame as 
last year. Egg production during 
second quarter 1985 probably totaled 1 
percent over 1984^s 1,408 million 
dozen* Producers have not ordered as 
many replacement pullets to go in the 
laying flocks during secondhalf 1986 
as last year; thii suggests that sup- 
plies may move more in line with 
demand. Thus^ second*half egg produc- 
tion may be 1 percent below the 2,896 
million eggs produced in second-half 
1984. 

Prices for cartoned Grade A large eggs 
in New York averaged 66 cents per 
dozen in May, down from 76 a year 
earlier. Prices are expected to average 
66 to 67 cent* m the second quarter, 
down from 83 last year. 

Producers increase egg supplies to 
meet greater needs for the start of 



school and holiday baking. When re* 
placement pullets are not available to 
increase the laying flocks, producers 
may molt older layers rather than sel- 
ling them in the second and third 
quarter. Supplies decline temporarily 
as the hens are molted but extra sup- 
plies are then available when needed. 
With supplies off from last year, prices 
may increase in the third quarter and 
average 66 to 70 cents per do2en. near 
last year. Prices may strengthen sea- 
sonally again in the fourth quarter to 
average 68 to 72 cents, up from 67 last 
year lAllen Baker (202) 447-863& 

• Dairy 

The average number of milk cows on 
farma during May was 10.984 million 
head, up 183>(>00 since January and 
179^000 above a year earlier. For all of 
1986, the average number of milk cows 
is expected to be about 0.6 percent 
larger than last year. Some additional 
growth in the herd is likely through 
this summer, but a drop is expected 
during the fall if milk prices decline- 
Output per cow has risen. In May it 
was 2.8 percent above a year earlier. 
For all of this year, output per cow 
will likely be 2 to 2.6 percent larger 
than 1984'8 12,496 pounds. Milk pro^ 
duction during calendar 1986 is ex- 
pected to be 2 to 3 percent greater 
than the 135.4 billion pounds produced 
last year. 

Prices received by U.S. farmers for all 
milk during May averaged $12.70 per 
cwt, 30 cents below the aame month in 
1984. In both 1983 and 1984, the all 
milk price declined 60 centa per cwt 
from January to May. This year, the 
drop was $1.30. The decline resulted 
from the reduction in the support level 
on April 1 and large supplies of milk 
and dairy products. 

Since February, USDA net removals 
(delivery basis) under the price support 
program have increased sharply from 
year-earlier levels. On a milkfat basis, 
total purchases during March-May 
were 4.3 billion pounds* up 33.4 per- 
cent from the same period in 1984. 
For calendar 1986, net removals are 
projected to be 20 to 40 percent 
greater than the 8.6 billion pounds 
purchased in 1984. 

Preliminary data for first-qunrter 1985 
indicate conunercial disappearance of 
all milk and dairy products dnilkfat 
basis) was up 0.6 percent, following a 
gain of 3.6 percent for all of 1984. To- 
tal sales for this year are expected to 
be unchanged to 2 percent higher. 
ICUffCarman (202) 447 863& 



CROP highlights: 

•Wheat 

Although this yearns winter wheat crop 
was planted on the smallest area in 6 
years, it is just under 1.9 billion 
bushels. Favorable winter and spring 
moisture In the Plains wheat belt, plus 
widening use of high-yielding varieties^ 
helped to maintain yields near 39 
bushels an acre. 

Current crop conditions indicate that 
output of Durum and other spring 
wheat will be up from last year. In to* 
tal, 1986*B wheat production is forecast 
at 2.44 billion bushels. 6 percent under 
1984. The amaller 1&86 crop, coupled 
with little change in old-crop stocks, 
indicates the 1986/86 wheat supply 
may be down for the first time in 
seven years— 4 percent under the last 
yearns record 4 billion bushels. 

However, offsetting this supply outlook 
is the prospect that demand for U.S. 
wheat will likely decline, for several 
reasons' 

• Record use of wheat for livestock 
and poultry feed in 1984/85 prob- 
ably will not be repeated; increased 
supplies of com and sorghum will 
favor feed grain use. 

• The United States will continue to 
face some of the factors that have 
hurt exports for the past 3 years- 
large supplies and aggressive mar- 
keting policies by foreign exporting 
nations, another record world wheat 
harvest, and a high -valued dollar. 

• Crop prospects this year in the So- 
viet Union are improved. 

Estimated U.S. export volume^ at 1.2 
billion bushelst wili be down 16 percent 
from a year ago, surpassing the record 
decline in 1982/83, As a result, 
yearend stocks on May 31, 1986, may 
rise to an alltime high 1.6 billion 
bushels. Under these conditions, the 
average farm price may fall below 
1984/86*8 »3.38 a bushel, within a 
range of S3.20 to S3.40. 

The June forecast for 1985/86 world 
wheat production is 517 million tons, 
up 3 million from last year. Good 
weather in most of the major wheat- 
producing regions of the Northern 
Hemisphere point* to another year of 
bountiful supplies, higher stocks, and 
lower prices. Besides the Soviet Un- 
ion, Canada and China expect major 
increases in output. However^ de- 
creases are likely from last year's 
record harvests in Western and 
Eastern Europe. 
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Ab the 1984/85 (July/June) trade year 
comes to a close, the major exporters 
are anticipating a highly competitive 
Bummer. The United States has an< 
nounced a new plan to booat commer- 
ciaJ eKportfl through the use of COC* 
owned commoditiea aa bonuses. Under 
the bonus program, |2 billion of CCC- 
owned commodities will be available to 
U.S. exporters during the neit 3 years 
to expand U.S. sales to specially tar- 
geted markets. 

The firflt offer, announced on June 4, 
will involve up to 1 million tone (in* 
eluding the CCC bonus) of non Durum 
wheat sold to Algeria. Since 1979/80, 
the U.S. share of the Algerian wheat 
market has fallen from 41 percent to 
16, while the EC's share has risen from 
29 percent to 59^ If U.S. exporters 
succeed in selling 1 million tons to Al- 
geria in 1986/86, the U.S. market 
share there will rise to more than 30 
percent. 

The June forecast for total 1985/86 
U.S. wheat exports is 32.7 million tons. 
Although U.S. exports to Algeria will 
likely rise because of sales under the 
Export Enhancement Program, the lev- 
el of additional exports from the pro* 
posed Algerian sale and any other ini- 
tiatives for wheat remain uncertain. 

Global wheat trade for 1984/85 is es- 
timated at 106 6 million tons. 
Canada*! exports in the spnng were 
larger than anticipated and have 
driven Its total up by 1.8 million tons 
to 19.0 million. Because of recent 
shipments from Canada, the Soviet im- 
port forecast was raised 1 million tons 
to 27 million. 

U.S. exports averaged over 4 miliion 
tons per month during July-December 
1984, but have since slipped to about 2 
million tons per month. The major 
reasons for the slowdown Include the 
lack of purchases by the USSR and 
China, strong price competition from 
Argentina and the EC, and the cancel- 
lation of the blended credit program. 
The June estimate for 1984/85 U.S. ex- 
ports of wheat and products is 38.0 
million tons. [Allen Schienbein 
(202) 447-8444 and Scott Reynolds 
(202) 447-8879] 

• Rice 

In spite of the largest rice acreage 
reduction program since PIK, supplies 
are still expected to be excessive when 
the 1985 rice season begins- 



The 19S4/85 crop year has been 
uneventful and disappointing. With 
plenty of rice available in the world 
market, U.S. exports continue to slide. 
By the end of May» sales of milled rice 
totaled approximately 1.5 million tons, 
compared with 17 million a year 
earlier. 

Poor export performance means, 
among other things* a return to the 
burdensome stocka that precipitated 
the PIK program. Carryover on July 
31, 1986, is currently forecast at 64 
million cwt^ and could climb htgher if 
the export sales pace remains sluggish- 
Thua, even a substantially reduced 
1986 nce crop of 126 million cwt will 
mean an increase in supplies to more 
than 190 million cwt for the coming 
season. 

The current outlook for disappearance 
in 1985/86 is grim, with use expected 
to fall from this year's estimated 121 
million cwt to 119 million. The prob^ 
able result- stocks building in excess 
of 70 million cwt and farm prices in a 
range of 17.80 to 18.80 a cwt- 

World milled rice production in 
1984/86 is estimated at 318 million 
tons (467 million, rough basis), an in- 
crease of 11 million from 1983/84, The 
poor dry-season crop in Thailand has 
led to a downward revision In the Thai 
production estimate to 12.0 million- 
The forecast for 1985 Thai exports waa 
raised to 4.4 million tons in June be^ 
cause of continued strong exports in 
May. Burma's production forecast was 
raised recently to 9<3 million tone on 
the basis of increased acreage and im^ 
proved yields. 

Although Burma* Pakistan, and the 
United States have ample supplies for 
export, lower prices and the aggressive 
pursuit of new marketa have given 
Thailand the edge thus fu in 1985- 
The import forecast for the Philippines 
waa increased 200,000 tons to 500,000. 
The Philippine GoYcmment purchased 
rice from Thailand and China to allevi- 
ate shortages before the upcoming har- 
vest In September. Overall, the world 
trade outlook haa not changed signifi^ 
cantly in recent months; the United 
States is expected to export 2.0 million 
tons out of a 1986 world trade total of 
11.6 million [Barbara Stucker 
(202) 447 8444 and Scott Reynolds 
(202) 447 8879] 

^Fted GraiitM 

Current projectiona place the 1985 
U.S. com crop at 7.9 billion bushela. 
Added to carryover from 19S4y85« the 



crop would push total supplies next 
season to just over 9 billion bushels. 
Domestic use may increase modestly^ 
but without a repeat of thii year's 
heavy buying by the USSR, exports are 
expected to decline- Carryout for 
1985/86 is therefore likely to climb 
above 1^9 billion buabels* 27 percent of 
expected use. Thia volume is expected 
to hold com prices near the loan rate, 
or in a range of ?2.60 to $2-70 per 
bushel- 

Feed costs continue well below the 
highs set in 1983/&4 and prospects for 
1985 and 1986 are for lower prices to 
continue- Grain consuming animal 
units teCAU's) for 1984/86 are up 
around 360,000 from last year to 78.6 
million^ GGAU^s from cattle on feed 
increased by 1.3 million^ more than 
offsetting a decline of about 760,000 
from hogs. Current indicators suggest 
GGAU's will shp slightly in 1985/86, 
largely because of a reduced number of 
steers and heifers for feedjot place- 
ments. 

The latest Grain Stocks report implies 
com disappearance was 4.4 billion 
bushels during the first half of the 
marketing year. However, annual use 
is expected to remain well below the 
1982/83 record. ToUl carryin for 
1984/85 was 723 million bushela, the 
smallest since 1976, and free stocks, at 
97 million bushels, were the tightest 
since 1937, The total com supply for 
1984/86 is 8.38 billion bushels. 

Corn feed and residual disappearance 
during October- December was nearly 
1.7 billion bushels, the greatest quar- 
terly total on record. However, com 
stocks on April 1 were estimated at al- 
most 4 billion bushels* implying more 
moderate feed disappearance during 
January*March. For the 1984/85 mar- 
keting year, feed and residual disap- 
pearance is expected to be 4.2 billion 
bushels. 

Despite strong movement early in the 
marketing year, com exporta may total 
only 1.95 billion bushels this season. 
Most of the strength is coming from 
heavy Soviet buying, which accounted 
for about 40 percent of total export 
sales and shipments through April 
Although the export total forecast 
represents the firat increaae in 3 years* 
it is still 20 percent below the 1979/80 
record. 

Food, seed* and industrial uae of com 
is forecast to increase by close to 80 
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million bushels in 1984/85. About 40 
million bushels will be used for 
8tepped-up high fructow com syrup 
production and another 40 million for 
increased fuel alcohol output. At least 
40 million busheU of oats are used in 
cereal and snack products, but les8 
than 5 million bushels of barley and 
sorghum are processed as food. 

Feed grsin disappearance for 1984/85 
is forecast at 223 million tons, about 
the same as two seasons ago. Large 
Soviet purchases have boosted exports 
to 58.3 million tons, while feed and 
"Residual disappearance is expected to 
rise about 13 percent from the 
depressed level of 1983/84. Plentiful 
supplies and low prices have increased 
feeding rates of most grains. 

Food, seed, and industrial use of all 
feed grains will rise by about 7 percent 
over last year, reflecting strong 
demand for processed grain products 
such as com syrup and ethanol. Even 
with higher disappearance in domestic 
and export uses, though, abundant sup- 
plies are leading to an increased mar- 
keting year carryout of about 45.5 mil- 
lion tons. Free stocks carryout will al- 
most triple last season's, rising from 
6.4 to 18.5 million tonsw 

Global coarse grain production in 
1985/86 is forecast to increase to 816 
million tons, up about 13 million from 
a year earlier and up 131 million from 
1983/84. So far, no major production 
shortfalls are projected among major 
coarse grain producers, although pro- 
duction for some (notably Eastern Eu- 
rope and the EC) is forecast to decline 
from 1984/85. However, European out- 
turn will likely be above average. In 
addition. Canadian, Soviet, and South 
African crops are expected to rebound. 
Thus, foreign production is expected to 
be up about 6 million tons, reaching a 
record 572 million. 

Beginning Coarse grain stocks in 
1985/86, although well below the 
record 139 million tons in 1983/84, are 
large enough to force prices down 
again when coupled with record global 
production. However, this price de- 
cline, and apparently diminished 
stocks of feed quality wheats will not 
be strong enough to boost global im- 
port demand' 

By ftr the biggest shift in production 
and trade in 1985/86 is taking place in 
the Soviet Union. Not since the record 
year of 1978/79 has USSR production 



been considered "above average." This 
year, however, adequate soil moisture^ 
limited winterkill, and generally favor- 
able weather have aided Soviet winter 
grains^ There tre improved prospects 
for spring grains throughout European 
USSR and Kazakhstan. As a result, 
Soriflt coarse grain imports, which will 
account for almost 27 percent of es- 
timated global trade in 1964/85, are 
forecast to decline to 16 percent of the 
coming season's trade. 

China's production for 1985/66 is fore- 
cast at 93 million tons, only 2 million 
short of this year's record outturn. In 
1964/85, China is expected to be a net 
exporter of coarse grains— by about 5 
million tons- China's sales next season 
are not likely to be as high, but trade 
relationships with traditional U.S. cus- 
tomers such as Japan, South Korea, 
and the Soviet Union will continue. 

Global exports of coarse grain for 
1985/86, excluding intra- EC trade, are 
forecast at over 94 million tons, down 
9 million from 1984/85, and about 1 
million below the average of 1981/82- 
1984/85. The record for coarse grain 
trade took place in 1980/81, when 
about 108 million tons were traded. 

Among importing countries other than 
the USSR, 1985/86 trade la forecast at 
over 77 million tons, an increase of 
about 2 million from a year earlier. 
Japanese imports are forecast strong 
at 21.6 million tons For Western Eu- 
rope, next season's import demand for 
feed grains should be much like this 
season's. 

Major foreign exporters of coarse 
grains in 1985/86 are forecast to sell 
about 25 million tons, showing little 
change in aggregrate since 1982/83. 
Canadian exports are expected to be up 
from 1964/85 because of barley produc- 
tion increases. Australian sales will 
likely fall somewhat, but they should 
remain high nonetheless. [David Hull 
(202) 447-8776 and James Cole (202) 
447-8857\ 

^Oilseeds 

Soybean planting is proceeding excep- 
tionally well; in the 19 States that 
produced 94 percent of the 1984 crop, 
plantings were about 75 percent com- 
plete by the end of May. This com- 
pares with 50 percent a year ago and a 
55-percent average. Planting condi- 
tions in the Southeast, once verging on 
drought, have improved with rain. 

During this part of the year, U.S. soy- 
bean prices are increasingly affected 
by weather. Also important is South 



American harvesting activity. Current 
prices reflect the good start of the U.S. 
growing season and recent upward re- 
visions in estimates of the Braiilian 
crop. Soybean prices (Central Illinois), 
after falling to $5.60 a bushel by June 
3, showed some strength as the month 
progressed. Prices averaged $5.76 a 
bushel in May, after holding near 
$5.90 in March and April. 

Prospects are for larger supplies next 
year, with production expected to rise 
to 1,925 million bushels. September 1 
carryover could total 275 million. 

Lower prices alone are unlikely to 
prompt a rebound in soybean exports 
because of record world oilseed produc- 
tion and the continued strength of the 
dollar. Exports in 1984/85 are expect- 
ed to total only 660 mtllion bushels, 
down 80 million from 1982/83. Soy- 
bean meal exports, forecast at 4.1 mil- 
lion tons, would be the lowest since 
1976/77. Soybean meal prices continue 
their slide, falling to $108.00 a ton by 
June d, and averaging $112 a ton in 
Mayt down from $118 in April. 

Soybean oil remains the bulwark of 
the market. Exports have been robust 
through the early part of the year, but 
availability could limit the final 
1984/85 toUl to 1,650 million pounds, 
a 3-year low. Soybean oil prices topped 
30 cents a pound in March, rose a bit 
through April, and slipped to 32.35 in 
May. The slight decline reOects in- 
creased South American supplies and 
the effects of prior rationing at home. 
The prospect of a good 1985 soybean 
crop, along with larger supplies of com- 
peting oils and fats, could drop oil 
prices in coming months. 

World oilseed production in 1985/86 is 
forecast to decline slightly because 
yields are expected to be below last 
year's record for nmny crops. China, 
the world's largest cottonseed produc- 
er, has announced it will procure less 
cotton from farmers in 1985/86^ That 
in turn is expected to lower cotton 
planted area and cottonseed produc- 
tion. However, less cottonseed could 
be offset somewhat by expanding rape- 
seed output In China. China An- 
nounced it will purchase all rapeseed 
produced by its farmers ih 1985/86- 
Generally, foreign oilseed yields could 
return to more normal levels following 
1984/85's record yields. 

U.S. soybean trade in 1985/86 may rise 
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slightly. Gains in import demand 
the EC may increase because of a 
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favorable soybean meal-to-com price 
ratio. Also, continued economic 
growth in some other countries, such 
as Japan and Korea^ may increase soy- 
bean demand next year. 

The major concern in the trade picture 
for the 1985/86 crop jrear is the wide 
difference between soybean meal and 
soybean oU demand. While continued 
strength in the U.S. and foreign aoy^ 
bean oU markets may keep vegetable 
oil prices relatively high, continued 
weak foreign demand for soybean meal 
could limit crushing. However, world 
oil prices may be weaker relative to 
U.S. soybean oil prices, further diitort- 
ing the normal price relationships 
between the U^S. and^oreign pricea. 

In May 1985, U S^ wholesale prices for 
soybean oil were $64 per ton above the 
Rotterdam price, a sharp contrast to 
the $57 positive margin of the Rotter- 
dam to the U.S. price in May 1984. 
One factor affecting the world oil sit- 
uation ts palm oiL Palm oil production 
is increasing in 1985 and another gain 
is expected in 1986. This gain may 
weaken world oil prices while US. 
prices remain strong. 

The current pace of US- estporta has 
been slow, while South American ex- 
porters are moving soybeans and prod- 
ucts at an improved clip. U.S. 1984/85 
soybean exports are likely to total 18.0 
million tons, down 2.2 million from a 
year earlier. \ Roger Ho»kin (202)447- 
8776 and Jan Lipson (202) 447-885^ 

• Cotton 

Cotton planting as of June 9 was 93 
percent complete; the average for that 
date ii 90 percent. Crop progress in 
^ay and early June allayed any 
lingering fears of drought, and new* 
crop futures contracts now rest on the 
loan fftte. Farm prices during 
January*May averaged just 53 cents a 
pound— about 4 cents below the 57.3- 
cent loan rate. 

Total disappearance of U.S. cotton 
trended down from 1965/66 through 
1984/85. and disappearance during 
1985/86 is forecast to be the second 
lowest this century. Meanwhile, the 
81-cent cotton target price, low 
competing-crop prices, and expecta- 
tions of a better future are holding cot- 
ton land in production while yields 
trend apward. Consequently, stocks 
are projected to rise above 6 million 
bales by the end of the next crop year. 



U.S. Cotton Disappearance 
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Total disappearance of U.S. cotton de- 
clined during the last 2 decades. How- 
ever^ during 1966/67-1983/84, US- ex- 
ports rose an average of 200,000 bales 
a year. Exports during 1964/85, ea- 
timated at 6.6 million bales, will be 
only about 400,000 below tha trend- 
line projection. The rise in US. ex- 
ports during the 1960'f and 1970's was 
caused by the lowering of U.S. prices, 
devaluation of the dollar, the develop- 
ment of East Asian textile industries 
that use U.S. cotton, and world 
economic growth averaging 4-5 per- 
cent. 

During the 1980's, the loan rate for 
cotton or base quality roee to a 
minimum of 55 cents a pound. In ad- 
dition^ the appreciation of the dollar 
caused prices received in local curren- 
cies by competing producers to exceed 
US. farm prices. Finally, the fastest 
growth ill textile export* began to oc- 
cur in cotton*rich countries such as In* 
dia, Pakistan, and Chinai while tradi* 
tional major markets for U.S. raw cot- 
ton exports started having to compete 
with even lower-wage textila exporters. 
The culmination of these problems will 
be US- exports of only about 5 million 
bales during 1985/86. 

U^S. milt nee is trending lower because 
of competition with manmade fibers 
and imported textiles. Cotton^s share 
of the retail apparel market rose to 40 
percent in 1984. compared with 35 per- 
cent in 1983. However, textile imports 
accounted for 37 percent of U.S. cotton 
consumption in 1984^ compared with 



24 percent in 1980. Consequently, 
even though cotton's market share is 
rising, US. mill use is falling and may 
amount to only 5 million bales during 
1985/86. 

Foreign raw cotton supplies are expect- 
ed to surpass disappearance in 1985/86 
for the third consecutive year. This 
surplus should add 1.5 million bales to 
foreign ending stocks, most of it in 
China. During 1980/81, foreign 
demand exceeded supply by 1.4 million 
bales. Five years later, foreign sup- 
pliea (beginning stocks plus produc* 
tion) niay exceed demand by 16 million 
bales. The current situation ts due to 
China's phenomenal advances in out- 
put. Without China* foreign disappear- 
ance would have been greater than 
foreign supply every year except one 
since 1978/79. 

Foreign mill use may continue its 
small steady gains in 1985/86. Growth 
of about 2 percent is anticipated as 
consumption remains above the two- 
decade trend. Slower economic growth 
may serve to limit expansion, while 
low prices, fashion trends, and credit 
guarantees could stimulate cotton use. 

Foreign axports of cotton are projected 
to increase sharply during 1985/86 to 
15.7 million bales, up almost 10 per- 
cent. Abundant exportable supplies at 
depressed prices will lead to the 
highest foreign exports in 10 years. 
The U.S. share of short and medium 
staple cotton exports will decline be- 
cause of their relatively high prices. 

The record 17 milllon-bale gain in 
world cotton production during 
1984/85 resulted in an enormous ex- 
cess supply. Oaina in trade and milt 
use were dwarfed by the expansion in 
raw cotton supplies. Therefore, ending 
stocks rose almost 60 percent. 

The 1984 cotton crop of 84.9 million 
bales was attained through record 
yields and the highest harvested 
acreage in more than 30 years. A shift 
in production by staple Length also oc- 
curred. Foreign production outside 
China shows little deviation in long 
staple production (1*1/8 to 1 5/16 
inch), whila an upward trend in U.S. 
long staple production has occurred. 

World mill use this season is expand- 
ing 1.2 million bales, with a 1.8- 
millioD-bale gain in the Toreign sector. 
Consumption in China has risen by 
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500,000 bales, the largest single- 
country increase. Fomgn consumption 
outfltde China will grow 1*3 million 
bales because of rising tncomeSf expan- 
sion of non-Chinese foreign Bupplies, 
and population growths 

Foreign exports are up 13 percent fronL 
1983/64, on the strength of advances 
made by Brazil, China, and Pakistan^ 
Low canyin stocks, increased demand 
for natural fibers in many developed 
countries ^^ economic vitality are 
some reasons for the increase. ITtrry 
Townsend (202) 447-8444 and Richard 
Cantor (202) 447-805^ 

^Tobacco 

Disappearance of U,S, cobacco is es- 
timated to increase about 4 percent 
this season, mainly because of larger 
exports. Stilli use will fall short of 
1984/85 marketings, so stocks carried 
over to the new marketing year (begin- 
ning July \ for flue-cured and Oc- 
tober 1 for hurley and other kinds) will 
likely nse about 2 percent from last 
year's 3,8 billion pounds. 

Disappearance of flue-cured tobacco in 
1984/85 may be up 4 or 5 percent from 
last season's 894 million pounds be- 
cause of larger exports. Disappearance 
will likely exceed 1984 marketings eo 
July 1 stocks could drop. Marketings 
in 1985/86 are expected to fall short of 
use and further drop flue-cured 
supplies. 

Burley use this season may rise from 
last year's 501 million pounds. Both 
domestic use and exports are expected 
to climb. NeverthelesH, use la below 
marketings, so October 1 stocks will 
likely rise from last year s 1.34 billion 
pounds. Growers are expected to pro- 
duce and market less burley in 
1985/86, but marketings may again 
exceed use^ boosting already large 
stocks. 

Use of Maryland tobacco may rise this 
season. Exports are up substantially, 
but domestic use may fall. The 1984 
crop of Maryland tobacco (type 32), 
which was about 4 percent larger than 
in 1983, sold for an average of Sl,32 a 
pound, 25 cents above a year earlier. 
Auction sales in Maryland began 
March 19 and ended May 9. 

Prices at Maryland markets averaged 
S1.40 a pounds 35 cents above a year 
earlier but 13 cents below 1982. The 
higher quality of the 1984 crop, togeth- 
er with stronger export demand, 
pushed up prices. However, prices 



failed to reach 1982 levels because 
large supplies of light air ^ cured 
cigarette tobacco were available^ 

Use of fire-cured tobacco may drop 
from last year. Domestic use may rise, 
but exports are off sharply. Supplies 
for next season are expected to be 
somewhat larger. Use of dark air- 
cured tobacco may not change much^ 
but stocks on October 1 will be larger 
than a year earlier because of the 
bigger 1984 crop. 

Use of cigar tobacco may decline 
slightly, but the crop is expected to 
fall short of use. Cigar filler use may 
change little, while binder may fall 
and wrapper may increase. [Vemer N. 
Grise (202) 447-877^ 

m Peanuts 

Peanut carryout on July 31 is expected 
to be 1,3 billion pounds, because crush 
is expected to be lower than earlier an- 
ticipated^ These record stocks caused 
contract prices offered for additional 
peanuts this spring to plummet to 
around $300 a ton, more than $100 
below last spring. 

Many producers signed price^ater con- 
tracts. Others signed contracts at 
around $300 but are not planting 
acreage for additions Is. Instead, they 
are planting quota levels and hoping 
that favorable growing conditions will 
produce over-quota peanuts that they 
can use to fill their additionals con- 
tracts. Contracts for additional 
peanuts had to be signed by April 15. 
[Duane Macktandtr (202) 447-877& 

• Fruit 

Supplies of fresh summer fruit avail- 
able to consumers will be moderately 
smaller than last year, tf June 1 fore- 
casts are realized, this summer's pro- 
duction of early harvested noncitrus 
fruit (excluding dried prunes) will be 
almost IG percent below last season. 
The winter freeze and spring frosts in 
the Southeast and Northwest were re- 
sponsible. These smaller summer fruit 
crops, combined with seasonally re- 
duced supplies of apples and citrus, are 
expected to keep fruit prices high this 
summer. 

Total U,S. peach production is forecast 
at 2.16 billion pounds. 18 percent 
below 1984. The freestone peach crop 
is expected to be 1.14 billion pounds, 
down 29 percent from 19B4. The nine 
Southern States are expected to har- 
vest 369 million pounds, 25 percent 
less than 1984. Smaller crops were re 
ported for all Southern States except 
Texas. However, larger peach crops 



are expected from some important late 
States (New Jersey, Michigan^ and 
Oregon). 

Because of the smaller crop, peach 
shipments through late May were run- 
ning considerably behind laat yearns 
pace. Consequently, f.o.b. prices at 
shipping points are well above last 
year's levels. Opening To.b, prices 
were quoted at $15 for a 3/4'bushel 
carton (various yellow flesh varieties), 
compared with $8 a year ago. Prices 
will probably fall as the season 
progresses, but prices for fresh peaches 
from the Southern States are expected 
to average above 1984. 

California's plum production is fore^ 
cast at 180,000 tons, 20 percent below 
last jear's record crop, but still 14 per- 
cent above 1983. Esrly varieties had a 
light set, but midseason and late 
varieties had a good set. Only a few 
fresh plums have been shipped since 
mid'May, and opening f^.b. prices 
were quoted at Sl4 for Red Beauty 
plums in 28'pound cartons, compared 
with S16 a year ago. However, with 
the smaller crop and reduced supplies 
of summer fruit, prices are expected to 
average above last season's low of $216 
a ton. 

The 198fi Bartlett pear production in 
Califomiai Oregon, and Washington is 
forecast at 392,000 tons, down 12 per- 
cent from 1984 and 15 percent from 

1983, California expects to harvest 
260,000 tons, 17 percent less than last 
year. Because of the April freeze, 
Washington's crop may total only 
77,000 tons, down 14 perceont from 

1984, In contrast, the Oregon's pro- 
duction forecast, 65,000 tons* ia up 48 
percent. Despite the April freeze, crop 
condition is good. 

As usual, most of the Bartlett pears 
will be used for canning. Because of 
the smaller crop and depleted carry- 
over stocks of canned pears, prices may 
climb well above last year's high level 
of $184 a ton. 

The first forecast of the 1985 apricot 
crop is 139.000 tons, 9 percent more 
than last year. California, the leading 
State, should produce 135,000 tons, 10 
percent above 1984, A small quantity 
of the California crop was harvested in 
late May for the fresh market. As 
usual, though^ moat of ibe crop will be 
processed With substantially larger 
carryover stocks of canned apricots^ 
grower prices are likely to average 
below laat years $303 a ton, Utah is 
expecting a crop of 1,100 tons, up 38 
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percent from a year ago, but the Wash* 
ington crop suffered considerable dam* 
age from the spring freeze. 

The first forecast of California's nec- 
tarine crop ii a record 200,000 tons, 9 
percent above 1984. The increase is 
due to slightly higher yields and 
greater bearing acreage. As of June 1^ 
harvest of early varieties was running 
5 percent ahead of a year earlier. 
There were no f.o.b. prices reported. 
However^ with reduced supplies of 
competing fruits, grower prices are not 
likely to a%'erage much lower than last 
year, [Ben Huang (202) 447-7290] 

• Vegetablem 

Fresh market vegetables from East 
Coast areas are plentiful after benefi- 
cial rains late this spring. However, 
spring frosts damaged some vegetables 
in the Pacific Northwest, particularly 
peas, beans, and early potatoes. 

First-half May grower prices for fresh 
vegetables fell drastically, pulling the 
average index down to 110 
(1977-100). The preliminary May in- 
dex it 7 percent below April and 6 per^ 
cent below May 1984. The drop stems 
from seasonal increases in supplies of 
fresh vegetables and the harvest of 
acreage replanted following January's 
freeze. 

Overlapping harvests boosted spring 
1985 tomato production 9 percent over 
1984. As i result Florida's shipments 
of tomatoes during April and May 
were about 11 percent over last season. 
The increased demand for transporta^ 
tlon services in Florida resulted in a 
transportation shortage, which report- 
edly caused a 27-pen:ent increase in 
the April retail price for tomatoeB. 
Grower prices fell from a high of 
$58.20 per cwt in March to $33.20 in 
April. 

January to May shipments of fresh 
vegetables, excluding potatoes and 
sweetpotatoes, rose 1 percent from last 
season. Large supplies in May com^ 
penSBted for shortages in April, espe* 
cially for cauliflower, onions, and 
watermelons. Potato shipments for 
this period also fell, dropping 6 
percent. 

Estimates place spring potato produc* 
tion at 24.2 million cwt, up 2 percent 
from last year, hut yield prospects are 
4own 3 percent following dry weather 
jn North Carolina. California harvest 
|s In full swing and fall planting ia 30 
percent complete. Although hail dam- 
"aged the Texas Rio Grande Valley hnr* 
vest in late May, potatoes there are 



now making good progress. Florida's 
harvest is basically complete. Florida 
yields dropped below last year, though 
quality is good. Grower prices this 
spring for potatoes are down 13 per^ 
centf because of Increased 1985 
production. 

Texas spring onion production is es* 
timated at 3,23 million cwt, 4 percent 
below last year Cool, wet weather de* 
layed the harvest and reduced yields. 
Onion prices received by growers fell 
67 percent from April 1984 to $8.28 a 
cwt, the lowest eince early 1983. 
Prices have recovered 66 percent since 
April 1985 yet remain 2 percent below 
last April's price. 

The 1984 pack of frozen vegetables 
rose 12 percent from 1983, and the 
pack of frozen potato products rose 5 
percent. April 30 stocks of frozen 
green peas amounted to 132 6 million 
pounds— 29 percent over April 1984-- 
and boosted total stocks 2 percent over 
a year earlier. Frozen potato stocks 
began May at 27 percent above a year 
earlier. The April CPI for frozen vege- 
tables rose to 160 (1977-100), but am- 
ple stocks should hold price increases 
to 2 to 6 percent over second*half 1984. 
[Shannon Reid Hamm (202) 447-729(A 

^ Sugar 

On May 17, the President eased quotas 
on certain sugar- containing products, 
pending Investigation bQT the U.S. 
International Trade Commission. The 
action allows imports of such items as 
dry mixes with less than 10 percent 
sugar, articles other than dry mixes in 
retail packagesi cake decorations with 
less than 66 percent sugar, coconut 
meat and juice containing less than 65 
percent sugar, and minced seafood 
preparations containing less than 20 
percent sugar. 

World stocks of sugar at the end of the 
1984/86 crop year are estimated to be 
43,6 million metric tons, raw value. 
This amounts to 45,4 percent of world 
consumption^ 50 percent above normal 
requirements. World prices for raw 
sugar (f.o.b Carihbeajif Contract 
No. 11) have fallen to the lowest point 
since 1968. Prices averaged 2.77cent6 
a pound in May, down 18 percent from 
April and 50 percent lower from a year 
earlier. 

The U,S. price for raw sugar (NT, 
Contract No. 12) was 21.09 cents in 
May, up 1 percent from April but down 
4 percent from a year earlier. The 
domestic raw sugar price has been 
below the market stahlization price of 
21.67 for the last 8 montha. 



' The Coffee, Sugar^ *c Cocoa Exchange, 
Inc, stopped reporting the U,S, spot 
price for raw sugar at the end of May, 
The reporting system, which began in 
1979, had been criticized by some seg- 
ments of the trade^ 

During the first 4 montha of 1985, re- 
tail prices for sugar averaged 35.8 
cents a pound* a 2-parcent decline from 
a year earlier. Retail prices should be 
steady over the next several months as 
sugar supplies remain large. 

Retail prices for sugar -containing 
products have risen slightly in 1985. 
The CPI'a for seven cereal and bakery 
items containing sugar were 4,6 per- 
cent higher in the first 4 months of 
1985 than for a year earlier. The 
CPrs for seven miscellaneous sugar- 
containing product! in January April 
averaged 3.0 percent above a year ear- 
lier. Price changes ranged from a de- 
crease of 1.4 percent for other car- 
bonated soft drinks to an increase of 
6.3 percent for fresh cakes and cup- 
cakes. 

On May 31, the Great Western Sugar 
Company (GW) forfeited 51.8 million 
pounds of refined sugar held as col- 
lateral on loans from the Commodity 
Credit Corporation (CCC). GW has no- 
tified CCC that it also Intends to for- 
feit the 166.1 million pounds held as 
collateral on loans due June 30. An 
additional 56.7 million pounds ia held 
on loam due July 31. The sugar held 
on the loans due June 30 and July 31 
may still be sold. There is no require- 
ment that a loan must be forfeited, 
even after intent -to- forfeit notice has 
been given. 

CCC took possession of OW's forfeited 
sugar on June 1* CCC can sell the 
sugan but at no less than 105 percent 
of the loan rate plus any carrying 
charges resulting from storage and 
sale. 

Seven of GW's 13 plants haVe been 
sold eince the company filed for bank- 
ruptcy in March. The remaining 
plants will not operate this year, but 
contracted acreage is high enough at 
the seven sold plants that overall U.S. 
beet sugar production should equal last 
season*B 2.9 million tona, raw value. 

In first-quarter 1985, shipments of 
HFCS totaled 1.1 million tona, dry 
basis. This is a 22^percent increase 
over shipments for first quarter 1984. 
Another 3,9 million tons of HFCS will 
probably be sold by the end of the year. 
[Dav€ Harvey (202) 447'866& 
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Farm Income Update 



The outlook for the U.S. farm economy 
remaini weak. With crop production 
expected to riae, prices are likely to 
remain well below lajt year, leaving 
total crop cash receipts near those in 
19S4. Livestock receiptg will likely 
fall in 19S5 as prices average below 
last yean especially for poultry and 
dairy products. 

Despite the end of PIK disbursement b^ 
total direct Government payments 
could approach 1984 levels. Cash pay- 
ments could rise dramatically, partial- 
ly because of the advances on deficien- 
cy payments for 1985 crops. Gross 
cash income is expected to decline and 
nominal net cash income is forecast to 
fall to $34 $39 billion. However, the 
drop in gross cash income will be 
cushioned somewhat by expected lower 
production expenses, 

Neverthelessi smaller net cash income 
could caiue further difficulties for 
many farmers who ere already finan* 
cially troubled. In real terma (11972), 
net cash income is forecast to fall to 
between $15 and $17 billion; the figure 
expected for 1984 is $16 to $18 billion. 

Lower LivtMtoek Inventories and 
jReceiptM Reduce Net Farm Income 
Net farm income* a measure of the in- 
come generated hy a given year's out- 
put, ks forecast at $20 to $25 hllUon for 
1985, following the preliminary esti- 
mate of 133 to 136 billion for 1984. 
Deflated net farm income should range 
between $9 and $11 billion ($1972), 



compared with the preliminary $14 to 
$16 billion estimated for last year. 
Much of the decline in net farm in* 
come is attributed to an anticipated 
drop in hvestock receipts and inven* 
tories. The decline in inventories will 
likely be due in part to continued cat- 
tle herd liquidations brought about by 
the current financial situation. 

While farm generated incomes are 
likely to decline, offTarm income 
should rise somewhat for the third con- 
secutive year, as some farm families 
rely more on alternative sources of in- 
come^ This situation is particularly 
characteristic of farms with annual 
sales of less than $40,000. 

3fore CCC Loans Likely 
Total cash receipts are expected to be 
even to 3 percent lower in 1985, Last 
years are estimated to have increased 
1 to 3 percent. 

Crop receipts in 1985 are forecast to 
rise eHghtlyt as greater marketings 
offset lower commodity prices. Lower 
crop prices this fall* however, may lead 
to wider use of CCC loans* which could 
account for $3 to 16 billton (4 to 7 per- 
cent) of total crop receipU. In 1983 
and 1984> loan repayments exceeded 
new loans, leaving net CCC loan values 
at minus $0,8 billion &nd minus $0.7 
billion, respectively. If export volume 
continues to decline while production 
remains strong, this year's net CCC 
loan activity could rival that in 1982, 
when over $9 billion in commodity 
loans were placed. 

Food Grain Receipts Slipping, 
But Feed Grain Receipts Up 
Cash receipts for food grains are ex- 
pected to decline, as both wheat and 
rice prices fall in 1985. In addition, 
slightly lower production of both food 
grains is expected to trim marketing 
volumes. 

Cash receipts for feed grains and hay 
will likely gain more than a tenth as 
corn receipts rise about a fourth, 
powered hy increased marketing 
volume and COC loans. The substan- 
tial expansion expected in marketings 
will be the result of strong 1984 and 



4Ti» 1964 AD^ 19ft5 foTvcuU for crop rsceipU 
Atcludv »lv«or fornt producU. Th* revii«d hia- 
toncftl rvceipti rrlfeued thu mmmtr will aIao ei- 
elude th«m Tbmy will U mcludcd whh oth«r 
cuh farm inccma to b* coiuittcnt with the 
BuF«AU of ihs Caiuiu definition of ■ fam^ Forest 
product receipte totaled About tU billion in 19BA. 



1985 production and will outweigh 
sharply lower prices. Receipts for oth- 
er feed grainSr except sorghum, are ex- 
pected to slip somewhat. 

Oil crop receipts are forecast to drop 
around a tenth in 1986, with both soy- 
bean and peanut receipts losing 
ground. A significant fllide in soybean 
prices will likely offset slightly higher 
marketing volume. 

Cotton receipts are expected to rise 
about a tenth* as higher marketings 
and net CCC loans offset expected 
lower pnces. Such an increase in cot- 
ton receipts would reverse 2 consecu* 
tive years of decline. As export 
volume declines* net CCC loans will be- 
come an important source of cash for 
cotton producers. 

Receipts Higher for Vegetables, 
Lower for Fruit A Nuts 
Tobacco receipts are likely to go down, 
mainly because of falling sales volume. 
Lower prices and declining production 
will probably leave fruit and nut re- 
ceipts short of the 1984 level. Total 
vegetable receipts are forecast to 
remain near 19S4* partly because pota- 
to and dry bean receipts are expected 
to move down due to lower prices and 
production. Most other vegetable re- 
ceipts are likely to gain in 1985, as 
production and prices riae slightly. 

Lower expected livestock prices will 
likely cut livestock cash receipts 1 to 5 
percent in 1985. Cattle receipts should 
fall a bit as marketing volume declines 
somewhat. Hog receipts are forecast 
to decline slightly, while calf receipts 
should gain somewhat and lamb re- 
ceipts will remain near the 19&4 
estimate. 

A sharp drop in poultry and egg prices 
should offset expanded production, 
leaving receipts a tenth lower than the 
1984 level. Receipts for broilers, tur- 
keys, eggs* and other poultry are all 
likely to decline, with egg receipts 
showing the greatest drop, especially 
during the first halfl 

Dairy cash receipts are forecast to 
remain at or just below the 1984 pro- 
jection. This could mark the second 
consecutive year of decline in dairy re- 
ceipts. With the end of the dairy 
diversion program, marketings are ex- 
pected to increase in 19&6. However, 
the higher marketings are likely to be 
offset by lower prices caused in part by 
reduced price supports for milk. 
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Farm Income and CasTi Flow 
lt«n 



1981 



Forni Incone sources 

1. Cuh rocslpts 142.6 

Crops U 73-3 

LI v«stock 69. Z 

Cash Government p^ymants 1-9 

Valu» of flK conmcKJitUs 0.0 

2. Direct Government pflyments-. 1,9 

3* Other C«h Incorw 2/ 1-9 

4. Gross CAsh inct^m ( UZ^3) 3/ 146-4 

5, Nonmoney Encorn 4/* 13-6 

6- Realized gross Incomfi (4+^). 160-0 

7- V«lue of Inventory change 7.^9 

8- Tot'dl gross Incoma (64-7) 167-9 

Production expenses 

9- Cash expenses V 6/ I I K4 

10- Totdl expenses 136-9 

Incoma stataimnt 

Ket cash incone: 1/ 6/ 

11- Nominal (4-9)---7--7 55.0 

■ Ovflated (1972$) 7/ 17-7 

N«t farm Incorn: 1/ 

12- Koninal total net (8*10) 31-0 

Total net (1972$) 7/ 15-4 

Tot»l net (1967$) 5/ M-0 

13. Off-f«rfn lnco«t*.-# 39.8 

Other sources and uses of funds 

14- Change In lo^ns outstanding 6/ 15.5 

Real ostot* 7- 9.3 

Kon-real e^tat* 9/ 6.2 

15- Rental Incorw 5-7 

16. Gross cash flov (IUU+15)--. 56.1 

17- Cepital expenditures 6/* 16-8 

18- Net cash flow 1/ 6/ (16-17)-- 39-3 

y Includes net CCC loAns. The 1964 and (985 forecasts exclude forest 
products- 2/ Incone from custom work^ machine hire^ and farm recreational 
activities. The 1984 and 1965 forecasts Include forest product sales. 
^ Nkjmbers In parentheses Indicate the combination of Items required to 
calculate a given total- 4/ Vafue of home consumption of farm products and 
Ifiiputed rental watue of fann dwellings- 5/ Excludes depreciation and 
perquisites to hired labor- 6/ Excludes farm dwellings- 7/ Deflated by tN 
GNP Implicit price deflator- 8/ Deflated bv the CPl-U- 9/ Excludes CCC 
loans- F = forecast. 



1962 


1963 


t9S4F 


I965F 
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II Ion 


dolUrs 


1 


144.8 
74-6 
70-1 


138.7 

69-5 
69-2 


140-142 
68-70 
72-74 


I57-I4P 1 
67-7 i 
68-72 


3-5 
0-0 
3-5 


4-1 
5-2 
9-3 


3-5 

7*9 


5-9 



5-9 


2-0 


1-5 


2-4 


2-4 


150-2 


149-6 


l52-t54 


'"""1 


14.2 


13-6 


12-14 


„-.,f 


164-4 


163.2 


165-167 


159-164 


-2-6 


-IJ.7 


7-^ 


-3 to 1 


161-8 


151.4 


173-175 


I58-I6fl 


113-4 


109.5 


113-115 


n,.,,! 


159-5 


135.3 


158-140 


136-UO 

1 


56-8 
17-8 


40.1 
f6.6 


57-40 
16-18 


34^39! 


22-3 

10-8 
7.7 


16.1 
7.5 
5.4 


35-36 
14-16 
10-12 


20-25 
9^H 
6-8 


59-4 


4t-0 


39^3 


4.-«f 


6-8 
3-7 
3-1 


2.9 
2-1 
0.8 


-3 to-l 
-2 to 
-2 to 


-2 to 2 
-3 to 1 
-1 to 5 


5-6 


4-5 


4-6 


4-6 


49-3 


47-3 


40-44 


39-44 


13.6 


13-1 


12-14 


11-15 


35-6 


34-2 


28-32 


26-31 



Price* Paid May Drop 
For Pint Time Since 1955 
PriccB paid by farmers are forecast to 
be unchanged to slightly lower in 1985, 
following the expected rise in 1984. If 
this forecast is realised. 1985 will be 
the first year since 1955 in which 
prices pa!d for all inputs fall to rise. 
The most BignifiCftnt declines are ex- 
pected in farm-origin itemsi especially 
feedi while nonfarm origin items will 
remain at or near the 1984 level. 

In first-quarter 1985^ feed prices 
dropped 1 percent from the previous 
quarter and 14.4 percent from first- 
quarter 1964. This movement is a 
direct result of stronger 1984 crop pro- 
duction. An Increase in feeder cattle 
pnces is anticipated because of the 
lower feed prices and reduced feeder 
cattle supplies. 

Fuel and energy prices are expected to 
level off in 1985^ after a 3-year decline. 
Slight increases are forecast in prices 
of seed, machinery, and fmrm services 
and cash rent. Firat-quarter seed 
prices were unchanged from the previ- 
ous quarter but up 9.3 percent from 
first-quarter 1984. Seed prices are ex- 
pected to show An annual increase of 
about 1 percenti as winter seed prices 
moderate later in the yean For the 
second consecutive year, interest 
charges per acre are expected to re- 
treat somewhat. 

Moat Prices Received Are Falling 
Prices received by farmers are project- 
ed to go down in 1985 at a faster rate 
than prices paid AH major commodity 
groups will probably show declines, ex- 
cept vegetables and meat animals. 
Prices for oil crops are forecast to show 
the sharpest decline, as soybean prices 
drop dramatically. First-quarter 1985 
soybean prices were below $6^ after an 
average of over $7 in the same period 
of 1984. 

Feed grain prices are likely to fall 
somewhat, with com prices leading the^ 
way. As of mid^June, corn had tum- 
bled to under $2.70» compared with 
$3.43 a year earlier. Increased com 
production in 1984 and lower 
demand—due to reduced cattle inven- 
tories and declining export volume- 
are responsible for the price decline. 
Food grain prices in 1985 should fall 
only slightly from 1984. 

Livestock prices are expected to drop 
about 3 percent this yeaTi as a slight 
increase in red meats is offset by 
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Cash Receipti: Livestock Falling, Cropi Likely LeveJ 

lt«n 1981 1962 1983 l9B4f 



198^ 







8 


IllJon doll 


ars 


1 


Crop receipts J,/ 
Food grains 


75,5 


74.6 


69,5 


6S-70 


67-71 


11.6 


11.^ 


ICC 


8-10 


S-IC 


Foed grains & hay 


17,1 


18,3 


16,8 


15-17 


15-19 


Oil crops 


13,9 


U.O 


13,3 


15-15 


M-15 


Other crops 


30,7 


30,6 


29,4 


29-5i 


2S-32 


Livestock receipts 


69.2 


70,1 


69,2 


72-74 


68-72 


Heat animals 


39.8 


40.9 


56.8 


40^2 


58^2 


Poultry and eggs 


9.9 


9.5 


10. C 


IUI3 


9-11 


Dairy products 


18.1 


18.5 


18,8 


17-19 


17-19 


Other livestock 


1.5 


1.4 


1.6 


U2 


1-2 



Total cash receipts 142.5 144.8 156.7 140-142 157-141 

1/ Includes aet OOC loans. The 1984 and 1985 forecasts exclude 
forest product saies. These will be included under other cash form 
income. F = forecast. 



receding dairy, poultry, and egg prices. 
Cattle* veal, and lamb should rise 
Bomewhat, offsetting a small slip ex- 
pected Id pork prices. Broiler and tur- 
key prices are likely to show a slight 
drop. But, the most dramatic decline 
will occur in egg prices, which spiked 
last year in response to avian flu^ 

Cash Governntfiti Payments 
Already Record Largt 
Preliminary estimates of direct 
current dollar cash Government pay- 
ments (malnJy deficiencyt diversion, 
storage, and conservation programs) 
through April totaled over $5.4 billion, 
eclipsing the previous record of $4.1 
billion for all of 1983. About half of 
the total through April consists of feed 
grain deficiency payments ($2.6 bil- 
lion), with the majority of these 
earned on 1984 corn and sorghum 
crops. Advanced feed grain deficiency 
payments on 1986 crops also contribut- 
ed significantly to the total, as they 
outweighed repayments of unearned 
advances on the 1983 crop. 

Cotton farmers received nearly $1 bil- 
lion in deficiency and diversion pay- 
ments through Aprilt wheat farmers 
garnered $700 milHon, and rice farm- 
ers collected $500 mUlion. Milk diver- 
sion disbursements equaled $300 miJ- 
lion and Wool Act disbursements near- 
ly $100 million. Payment activity is 
expected to alow until the fourth quar- 
ter, when wheat deficiency payments 
are projected to pass %\ bilJion. Some 
further 1985 crop advances and 
remaining milk diversion, wheat diver- 
sion, and reserve storage payments are 
expected to make up the bulk of the 
disbursements from now until the 
fourth quarter. 



Production Expenses May Edge Down 
Farm production expenses are current- 
ly forecast to fall slightly In 1985, fol- 
lowing 1984's estimated 2- to 3-percent 
climb. Quantity of input use is expect^ 
ed to move down 1 to 4 percent, as 
acreage planted declines. The range ia 
currently set at $136 to 1140 billion 
for total expenses, and $111 to $115 
for cash expenses. Census benchmark 
revisions could necessitate further 
downward adjustment in these ranges 
when the 1984 estimates are 
completed. 

Because of continuing softening in 
feed prices, expenses for farm-origin 
inputs (feed, feeder livestock and seed) 
are expected to inch below 1984^ 
Outlays for feeder livestock^ however, 
are forecast to nse 1 to 5 percent, as 
increased feeder cattle prices offset a 
reduction in the number of animals 
purchased for feeding or replacement. 
Feed expenses are expected to fall 2 to 
6 percent as feed prices continue to 
drop. 

Manufactured input expenses (fertilis- 
er and lime, fuels, pesticides, and elec- 
tricity) are forecast to decline 1 to 4 
percent in 1986, following the 10- to 
12-percent increase estimated for 1984. 

Pesticide and fuel expenses are each 
expected to slip a little this year be- 
cause of use reduction! caused In part 
by declining acreage. In the continu- 
ing effort to cut coats of production 
and maintain positive cash balances, 
farmers will likely continue shifting to 



I alternative tillage practices such as 
ridge-tlll and no^tilL Such changes 
will likely raise herbicide use and 
lower fuel use. These trends were sug- 
gested in preliminary analysis of the 
1964 tAVm cost and returns survey 
data. They have important implica- 
tions for the forecast of manufactured 
input expenses- 

Interest Expenses Probably 
Dropping 

Interest expenses are expected to de- 
cline 1 to 4 percent in 1985, after be- 
ing stable or down slightly in 1984- 
Non-real estate Interest expenses^ 
which include Interest on operating 
machinery and on CCC commodity 
loans, may falli farmers and lenders 
may remain wary of new debt this 
year^ with some farmers financing 
more of their operations from internal 
ly generated funds^ Average outstand- 
ing debt is expected to decline 1 or 2 
percent, despite the likelihood of sub- 
stantially increased CCC loan activity. 
Average interest rates on outstanding 
debt are expected to change little from 

1984 as average market rates change 
little. 

Depreciation expenses (including ac- 
cidental damage) are forecast to drop 2 
to 5 percent m 1985, as capital expend- 
itures decline for the sixth consecutive 
year. Also important this year are the 
much smaller changes expected in 
machinery and building material 
prices. Since depreciation is currently 
based on replacement value, lower 
prices will work to keep this economic 
cost down. Depreciation expenses like- 
ly fell 1 to 2 percent in 1984. making 

1985 the third straight year of project- 
ed decline. iGory Lucier and Matt Rea 
(202) 447-231 7\ 



Upcoming Economic Reports 



Title Summary Released 

World Ag Supply & Demand July 10 

Sub-Saharan Africa July 15 

Agricultural Outlook July 17 
Econ. Indicators of the 

Farm Sector July 18 

Oil Crops Yearbook July 22 

Livestock &. Poultry July 30 

Summaries are available on some com- 
puter networks on the dates indicated; 
the full reports are also released elec- 
tronically 2 to 3 days later. For details 
on the summaries, call (402) 472-1892 
or (301) 588-1672. Full reports, text 
and tables, are provided by the system 
on (402) 472-1892. 
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World Agriculture 
and Trade 



EXPORT UPDATE 

As of May 22, U.S. farm product ex- 
porta in Hecal 1985 were projected at 
$33.6 billion, 12 percent below 1984's 
$38 billion. Volume waa forecast at 
137 million tonSi a S-percent decline 
from last year However, the forecast 
does not take into account the recently 
annoiunced Ej^port Enhancement Pro- 
gram and commodity supply-use esti- 
mates in early June. 

Increased production in both importing 
and exporting countries this year is 
providing formidable competition for 
US. grain and oilseed exports^ In 
some cases, nsing production has not 
only cut the import needs of US. cus- 
tomerSf but also turned them into com- 
petitors ae well. New competitors this 
year include China and India, and the 
EC will be a net exporter of coarse 
grains and wheaL US. agricultural 
exports also continue to be hampered 
by the moderate pace of world econom- 
ic growth, modest growth in foad con- 
sumption^ the high value of the U.S. 
dollaj, and domestic support levels. 

U.& Ag Trade Surplus 
Slip* to $14 Billion 
U.S. agricultural imports are forecast 
at $19.5 billion, slightly above the 
1984 record- The agricultural trade 
balance forecast of $14 billion will be 
down from last year's $19.1 billion and 
equal to only half of the 1981 surplus. 
This year's agricultural trade surplus 



Bj. S. Export Volume: Wheat, Soybean; Losing, 


Corn Gaming 




~^H 


1 


October -March 


Fiscal 


Fiscal 


ComnodltY 


1963/84 


I984/B5 


1904 


l9e5F 


■ 




Mi II loo metric tons — 


.0* 


The^t 


IB, 907 


16.775 


41,700 


tfhe^t flour 


• 497 


,547 


1.075 


,8 


Coarse grains [/ 


5M08 


34-827 


55,546 


58,3 


Corn 2/ 


26,216 


29,114 


46.966 


49.5 


Feeds, Ingreds*, & fodders 


3.647 


3,249 


6.845 


6.8 


Rio* 


1.041 


.942 


2,295 


2.0 


Soyt>eans 


12.263 


12,051 


19,265 


18,6 


Soybean c^ke & meal 


3.357 


2,477 


4,862 


4,4 


Soybean ol 1 


.455 


,479 


.828 


.7 


Sunt lower s9ed 


,600 


,710 


.995 


1,0 


Sunf lowerseed oil 


.146 


,089 


,188 


,1 


Other oM cakes & meals 


,132 


.086 


.196 


, 1 


Beef, pork, & variety meats 
P^lTry rrwat 


,208 


,199 


,594 


,4 
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will offset a little more than 10 per- 
cent of the deHcit in U.S. non agricul- 
tural trade. In 1981 it offset nearly 50 
percent of the deficit. The difference 
stems lar^ly from deterioration in 
non agricultural trade. 

Economic Outlook: 
Slower World Growth 
World economic growth this year will 
likely be a little slower than 1984's 4 1 
percent. Volume of world trade could 
increase, but at less than 1964*s 9- 
percent rate. The United States econo- 
my will expand at leas than half of last 
yearns 6.8 percentp and expansion will 
likely slow in Japan, Brazil^ and other 
countries that benefited from surging 
U.S. imports. 

GNP growth will be slower for much of 
the developed world in 1985. Tight fis- 
cal and monetary policies are expected 
to continue in Japan and Europe, slow- 
ing increases in domestic demand. 
Japan's gain in GNP will probably 
slow from 66 to 4 percent, but little 
change is expected in the EC's slow 
2.3- percent rate of last year. EC 
unemployment has continued to rise 
and is expected to remain above 11 
percent for the year. 

Growth in the less developed countries 
(LDC'b) as a group may be higher than 
last year, as improving conditions in 
the aloweet growing LDC'a offset de- 
celeration elsewhere. Lower interest 



rfttes will help, as will stabilizing 
tarmjs of trade. Debtor countries' GNP 
will not suffer as much aa in recent 
years, and only one major debtor- 
Argentina— is expected to experience a 
decline. Nevertheless^ concerns over 
foreign exchange availabihty will 
heighten the LDCa' interest in barter 
and increase their desire to obtain the 
lowest possible prices. 

Regional Highlights 
Western Europe.~\J.3. agricultural ex- 
ports to Western Europe are expected 
to fall to $7.6 billion in 198&, the 
lowest in nearly a decade. Record crops 
in these countries and relatively weak 
demand will puah U.S. export volumes 
below 1984*s depressed levels. Prices 
will also be lower, further reducing 
value. 

With plentiful EC domestic eupplies, 
U.S. grain exports to Western Europe 
ore expected to fall for the second year 
in a row. U.S. feed gralna will also be 
displaced by record feed use of EC 
wheatt estimated at 21-22 million toxis 
this year. (For a more detailed discus- 
sion of U.S. grain exports to the EC, 
see the special article in this iaaue.) 
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Soybean exports may fall one-third 
below the 1980 84 average Tolutne. 
The EC'i milk reductioD program, 
weak demajid for meat, record Euro- 
pean oilseed crops, and strong South 
American competition will reduce soy- 
bean meal ihipmenti as well. U.S. soy- 
bean meal shipments to the EC 
through April were 50 percent lower 
than a year earlier. 

U.S. cotton exports may equal last 
year's large volume. Use will be high 
and competition from the USSR 

minimal 

Japan.— U.S. agricultural exports to 
Japan may drop 12 percent from 
19&4's record $6.9 billion. Sluggish 
demand for feeds, competition from 
other exporters^vand lower prices are 
factors. 

U.S. feed grain exports are expected to 
fall from last year's record 15.7 million 
tonsp despite increased sorghum pur- 
chasesn Japan imported about 500,000 
tons of com from China in the ^rst 
half of the year and these imports are 
expected to continue, decreasing the 
U.S. market share ^ 

U.S. soybean exports to Japan are not 
likely to exceed 1984's low 4.2 million 
tons« Compound feed production will 
grow slowly, and substitution offish 
and rmpeeeed meal has kept soybean 
meal stocks high. South American 
competition is also expected to be 
strong this year. 

On the bright side, the U.S share of 
Japan^a raw cotton imports may rise to 
50 percent. Beef exports to Japan are 
also expected to be higher. 

Canada — Little change is expected in 
the value of U.S. farm exports to Can- 
ada- Exports of most fruit and vegeta- 
ble products have contracted. Reduced 
U.S. fruit production, higher U.S. fruit 
prices, and expanded Canadian vegeta- 
ble production will continue to depress 
export prospects. 

Higher feed grain exports are expected 
to partially offset lower horticultural 
exports. A drought reduced the 1984 
Canadian barley crop, tightening sup- 
plies. Higher soybean meal exports are 
also likely, given increased Canadian 
poultry production. Soybean oil ex- 
ports may also rise, but soybean ex- 
ports could fall more than ID percent. 
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Oceania— U.S. agricultural exports to 
Oceania will probably rebound from 
1984'e modcBt decline. Exports for the 
first half of the year hav« expanded 
for oilseeds and products, fruit, and 
confectionery product*. However^ no 
further soybean exports, and only 
minimal protein meal exports, are ex- 
pected because of Australia's record 
oilseed crop. 

USSR-The value of U.S. farm exports 
to the Soviet Union may reach $2.8 
billion in 1985, climbing to a fiscal 
year record for the second year in a 
row. Shipments of U.S. grain are ex- 
pected to exceed 1979's record 15.5 
million tons. Com shipments are fore- 
cast to more than double. 

Wheat exports will probably be lower 
than last year^ just reaching the 
minimum in the U.S.-USSR Grain 
A^rreement* Shipments through March 
were down, and a repetition of 1984's 
late season surge is not anticipated. 
U.S. Cotton and soybean exports are 
also expected to decline. 

Eastern Europe —improved economic 
conditions in Eastern Europe are not 
forecast to boost U.S. farm exports in 
1985. Agricultural exports to the re- 
gion wilt probably decline, as they 
have every year since 1981; they are 
projected to fall 12 percent. Soybean 
exports will drop the most. Romanian 



production was substantially higher in 
1984, and Poland's record rapeseed 
crop will occupy its crushing capacity. 
U.S. soybean meal exports to Poland 
will consequently rise in 1985 for the 
second year in a row^ 

Wheat and wheat product exports will 
again consist mostly of relief ship- 
ments to Poland. Larger coarse grain 
crops in the region and competition 
from other exporters will likely reduce 
U.S. feed grain exports to Eastern Eu- 
rope to around 900,000 tons. U.S. cot- 
ton and cattle hide exports will in- 
crease, fueled by CCC credit guaran- 
tees. 

CAina- — Burgeoning Chinese agricul- 
tural production will help reduce U.S. 
farm exports there in 1985. Imports 
from the United States will probably 
decline more than 50 percent from last 
year, reaching their lowest value in 8 
years. 

China's total wheat import needs are 
low after several good crops. Conse- 
quently, less U.S. wheat will be 
shipped to China this year. In addi- 
tion, China has recently emerged as an 
exporter of corn, cotton, and soybeans. 

South Asia— South Asia's imports of 
U.S. farm goods will probably fall more 
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than 26 percent this year. India's 
second bumper wheat harvest and 
Pakistan 'i rebounding cotton crop will 
help reduce import requirementa. 
Wheat ^alea will drop as India halts 
commercial imports and becomes a net 
exporter. However, US. wheat sales to 
Bangladesh will be up iharply because 
of flood damage there. Rice salee to 
the region, largely concessional^ will be 
up 50 percent, also in response to 
Bangladesh's lower production. 

Last year. South Asia imported over 
400,000 tons of UA vegetable oilsi but 
exports will probably fall more than 20 
percent in ld86. Malaysian palm oil 
will ofTer more competition, and the 
market is already reduced by stronger 
domestic production. Cotton exports to 
the region will fall sharply as Pakistan 
meets its own needs and in addition 
cuta the U.S. market share in Ban* 
gladesh back to its pre-1984 level. 

SoutheoBt Ajul-^U.S. export sales to 
Southeast Asia will be about 20 per* 
cent below the SI. 2 billion shipped 
each year since 1980. Rice, mostly 
concessional, is expected to be the only 
exception to lower exports to the re* 
gion in 1985. 

Wheat is the largest U.S. farm export 
to the regioni and sales may be off 
nearly 33 percent. Argentina and Aus- 
tralia have been cutting into the U.S. 
wheat market share, but Indonesia's 
increased food grain supplies are the 
major reason for the decline. Devalua^ 
tions by the Philippines and Thailand 
are holding down their imports. 

Competition has also reduced estimat- 
ed 1986 U.S. exports of feed grains, 
soybeans, and cotton to the area. This 
year China is underbidding U.S. com, 
cotton, and Boybeans. 

East Asia^^V-S. farm exports to East 
Asia may tumble about $400 million, 
or 11 percent Since prices are lower 
this year for wheat and soybeans, fair- 
ly steady volumes will result in re* 
duced value for them. 

Lower feed grain volume is expected to 
be responsible for much of this yearns 
decline; about 900,000 fewer tons of 
U.S. feed grains will be imported by 
the East Asian countries. Competition 
from Chinese com and Australian feed 
wheat has been strong in Korea, reduc- 
ing U.S. exports. Moreover, not much 
growth is expected in the region's 
demand for imported feed grains; live- 
stock feeding will increase only mod- 



estly, and government held grain and 
other import substitutes are available. 

Middle East—V^S^ farm exports to the 
Middle East are forecast slightly 
higher than in 1984. reaching about 
$1.9 billtkm. Exports of Teed grains and 
oilseeds and products will rise^ Exten- 
sive use of GSM*102 credit guarantees 
has increased gales to the region, ex- 
panding reeding and boosting livestock 
production. Credit guarantees to Iraq 
have increased sales of U.S. fruit, 
pulses, tobacco, and tallow. Wheat and 
flour exports will probably fall from 
last year'B 3.2 million tons, despite 
drought increased need&. Competition, 
the strong U.S. dollar, and efforts to 
diversify suppliers have cut U.S. wheat 
sales to Turkey and Inuit and also 
hampered sales of rice- 

North j^/rico.— Export value to North 
Africa will be slightly lower than 
1984's $1.5 billion. Wheat exports are 
expected to fall more than 1 million 
tonSp and higher tobacco, cotton, and 
com sales are not likely to make up 
the difference- 

The U.S. share of Egypt's wheat im* 
porta will be smaller this year. Vege- 
table oil shipments to North Africa are 
projected to fall more than 50 percent, 
largely because of increased Argentine 
competition in Egypt. 

An emphasis on boosting livestock pro- 
duction in Egypt and Algeria is expect- 
ed to increase U.S. feed grain sales 
300,000 to 500,000 tons. A second poor 
cotton crop will lead Egypt to import 
significantly more U.S. cotton this 
year, under GSM- 102 guarantees. A 
similar increase ia expected in tobacco 
sales. 

Sub-Sahartm Africa— Severe drought 
this year has increased Tood import 
needs and sustained U.S. fann exports 
to the region. Ua exports of wheat 
and wheat products are expected to be 
40 percent higher, and exports of vege- 
table oils nearly 80 percent higher; 
both are expected to surpass previous 
records and are moatly concessional. 
The largest increases will probably be 
in exports to Ethiopia, Sudan, and 
Kenya, with massive food aid ship- 
ments to the first two. Because of the 
drought, exports to many smaller coun- 
tries will also increase, often to record 
levels. 

However, com production in the 
Republic of South Africa has rebound- 
ed to near selfsufficiency. U.S. com 



exports to South Africa are thua ex- 
pected to fall from last year's high lev* 
el, largely ofTsatting gains elsewhere in 
the region. 

Latin America.— The value of U.S. 
farm exports to Latin America may de* 
cline 7 percent in 1985. Lower world 
prices and better Latin American har- 
vests are the causes. U.S. feed gratn 
exports will probably drop significant* 
ly, mostly because of better com and 
sorghum crops in Mexico. Wheat ship* 
ments to Chile will also fall, but 
Brazil's increased U^S. wheat imports 
will offset the decline. Import demand 
from the United States is up in Brazil 
this year following a poor crop and the 
continuation of consumption subsidies- 
Mexico's U.S. soybean purchases 
through March have exceeded 
expectations— sales are Over 800,000 
tons higher than last year ^following a 
policy change permitting imports by 
the private sector. This buying is ex- 
pected to slow over the next few 
months, however, and soybean exports 
to Latin America will end the year 
only slightly higher than 1984. [Steve 
MocDonatd (202) 447-8841] 



Upcoming Crop Reporting 
Board Releases 

The following list gives the release 
dates of the major Crop Reporting 
Board reports that will be issued by 
the time the August Agricultural 
Outlook comes off press. 

July 
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Poultry Slaughter 
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Dairy Products 
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Celery 


10 


Crop Production 




Grain Stocks 


11 


Mink 


12 


Turkey Hatchery 
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Milk Production 


19 
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22 


Cold Storage 




Cattle on Feed 




Livestock Slaughter 


23 


Eggs, Chickens, & Turkeys 


30 


Egg Products 


31 


Agricultural Prices 



Reports are available through sub- 
scription only. For subscription infor- 
mation, write or call Jerry Clampet, 
SRS, Crop Reporting Board, Rm. 5809- 
South Bldg., Washington, D.C 20250^ 
(202) 447-2130. 
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F£RTIIJZER UPDATE 

May farm fertilixer prices averaged 8 
percent below last year and about 2 
percent below April- Unchanged 
domestic conaumption and plentiful 
supplies resulted in falMo-spring price 
declines. 

May anh3rdrou» ammonia prices were 
down 1 percent from March and down 
10 percent from a year earlier. Am- 
monium nitrate and urea prices were 
off about 5 percent from May 1984 and 
2 percent from March 19B5. Triple su- 
perphosphate, muriate of potaah, and 
diammonium phoaphate prices were 
down about 12 percent from May 1984. 
Triple superphosphate and diammoni- 
um phoaphate prices in May declined 2 
percent from March, while potash 
prices were unchanged. 

Reduced U.S. fertiliser prices this year 
have enhanced export market activity. 
In the nrtt 9 months of the 1984/86 
fertilizer yean anhydrous ammonia 
production climbed about 13 percent, 
wet-process phosphoric acid 9 percent 
and potash 1 percent. 

Nitrogen exports from July 1984 to 
April 1986 were up about 77 percent 
from a year earlier, to 2.8 miUion tona. 
The nitrogen in diammonium phoa- 
phate accounted for about 44 percent 
of all nitrogen exports, while anhy- 
drous ammonia and urea accounted for 
another 47 percent. 

Also in July 1984 Apn I 1985^ phos- 
phate exports increased 46 percent to 
4,9 miUion tona of plant nutrient, Di- 
ammonium phosphate accounted for 65 
percent of phosphate exports. 



Potash exports gained 39 percent to 
472,000 tona during the period, with 
potassium chloride being the principal 
contributor. 

Stable domestic demand^ increased 
U.S. production^ and lower prices have 
discouraged nitrogen and potash im- 
ports. In the July-April period, nitro- 
gen imports were 10 percent below last 
year, while potash imports were down 
2 percent. [Paul AndriUnas (202) 786^ 
146& 

PESTICIDE PRICES 

Farm-level herbicide prices were down 
4.4 percent in May from a year earlier, 
compared with a decline of 6.9 percent 
between 1983 and 1984. Butylate 
prices declined 8 percent, followed by 



atrazine at 7,7 percent and trifluralin 
at 6,5. The price of cyanarine in- 
creased 3.3 percent while alachlor^s 
price remained unchanged from May 
1984. The May 1986 composite herbi- 
cide price of $4.12 rose from Marches 
$4.02 because of a seasonal increase in 
demand. 

Farm-level insecticide prices were 
down 0.7 percent in May from a year 
earlier. Synthetic pyrethroid prices de- 
clined 6 percent because of increased 
competition from aecond- gene rat ion 
pyrethroid products. The price of 
phorate increased the moat, 6 percent, 
followed by terbufos at 3,8 percent. 
However, prices for two other major 
com insecttcides, carbofuran and chlor- 
pyrifoe, declined 1 percent. [Herman 
Delvo (202) 786-14671 
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SHIPPING OUTLOOK 
FOR FRESH PRODUCE 
Trucks are expected to maintam or 
mar^nally increase their share of 
fresh produce shipments in 19S5, car* 
lying about 87 percent. In 1984, 
trucka increased their market share 
slightlyt after declining for the 3 
preceding years. 

Truck equipment wilt be ample for the 
remainder of the year. Although the 
number of new refrigerated trailers 
entering the fleet in 1986 Is forecast at 
20,000, down from 1984'b record 
22,600, much of the new equipment 
consists of 48 foot vans. These large 
vehicles offer substantial capacity in- 
creases. Lettuce shippers can now load 
6-8 percent more into a single van, 
while shippers of citrus and apples en- 
joy 10 11 percent increases. Since the 
operating costs remain essentially the 
same for 46- or 4S-foot vans, the new 
equipment offers a real gain in effi- 
ciency. 

Truck Rates Going Up Seasonally 
Truck rates for lettuce.and 
citrus/vegetables from CaHforma dur- 
ing the first 4 months of 1986 aver- 
aged 6-7 percent below the same period 
last year. Rates for most fresh produce 
are expected to rise during June- 
August, the peak harvest months. 
Rates for highly perishable items will 
remain well above those for more dur- 
able products. 

In 1984, the costs of operating trucks, 
as reported by USDA's Office of Trans- 
portation, rose about LI percent, while 
truck rates for fresh produce ship- 
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ments climbed 4 7 percent. The differ* 
ences in these increases illustrate the 
complex demand factors present in 
fresh produce marketing. Over long 
periods, truck rates and truck costs 
move together; last year both rates 
and costs averaged about 15 percent 
above 1980, In the short run, however* 
rates are greatly influenced by the 
number of trucks readily available in 
an area that has fresh produce ready 
for harvest. 

On the one hand, shippers of produce 
must consider the perishability of their 
harvested crop. On the other hand, 
truckers are willing to offer discounts 
for predictable regular shipments of 
produce such as apples. 

Lettuce must be shipped shortly after 
harvest to maintain quality, and 
growers cannot predict very far in ad- 
vance when a given field will be ready 
for harvest. Ab a result, lettuce 
shippers must bargain with the truck- 
ers immediately near the Held being 
harvested. Consequently, lettuce rates 
tend to be high. In 1984 lettuce 
shippers paid as much as $5.00 per box 
during the peak season. On the other 
handt sometimes the number of trucks 
near the harvest is large, in January 
1985, truckers received as little as 
$3.02 per box for hauling lettuce to 
New York City. 

Apple growers confront a very dif- 
ferent and more favorable transporta- 
tion situation. Apples of a given 
variety in a single regitm all become 
ready for harvest at approximately the 
same time. Since apples can be stored 
for long period! with no loss in market 
quality, shippers can delay shipment 
until enough trucks become available. 
Thust rates for apples tend to be lower 
than for lettuce. In addition, apple 
shipments from a single region are 
fairly evenly spaced over the year. 
This regular demand pattern allows 
shippers and truckers to enter mto 
season -long agreements at stable rates. 



The apple rate from Washington State 
to New York City has remained at 
$3.20 per box from July 1984 through 
May 1986 and is likely to stay there 
until fall harvest. 

Truck Cbe/fl To Rise This Summrr 
During the first 4 months of 1985, 
operating costs of owner- opera tors 
hsve averaged slightly below 1984 and 
fleet operations have equaled 1984 
Nevertheless, costs of Insurance, fuel, 
and taxes all seem likely to rise by 
midsummer. Insurance costs appear to 
be increasing the most rapidly. Start- 
ing last Januajy 1, the Motor Carrier 
Act of 1980 required minimum liabili- 
ty coverage of $760,000 for each truck 
operating in interstate commerce. An* 
nual per vehicle premiums have been 
reported as high as $3,400, Such a 
premium costa an individual truck 
about 4 cents a mile. Truckers will at- 
tempt to recoup higher costs by raising 
rates, but the large supply of trucks 
should temper rate increases. 

TOFC'b End Gains 
The growth in trailer-on-flat-car 
(TOFC) service appears to be stowing^ 
For the first 4 months of 1986. TOFCs 
have accounted for 6.6 percent of fresh 
produce traffic. Total TOFC shipments 
are expected to decrease this year to 
about 4 million trailers, from 4.4 mil- 
lion in 1984. Railroad utilization of 
TOFC rail cars also shows signs of de- 
creasing following 4 years of increase. 
Based on January-April data, TOFC 
cars are projected to be loaded only 41 
times during 1985. 

The average number of trailers loaded 
on each rail car has continued to de- 
cline throughout the 1980'a. A conven- 
tional car can carry two ordinary high- 
way trailers. In 1980 an average of 1.8 
trailers were loaded onto each car. For 
the period January-April 1985 only 1.6 
cars were loaded^ Some of this decline 
stems from the new 48'foot trailers^ 
Many TOFC rail cars can accommodate 
only One 48-foot trailer. 

In response to the problem created by 
48-foot trailers, railroads are obtaining 
TOFC cars that can carry two of these 
trailers. They are also developing a 
car to carry trailers in stacks of two, 
thus enabling it to carry a total of 4 
trailers. 

TOFC traffic is not regulated by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 
rates for TOFC shipments are not pub- 
lic Information. It is likely that pro- 
duce shippers will be offered about the 
same rales during the summer of 1985 
aa last year, IT. Q Hutchinson 
(202) 447S7Q7\ 
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EC Grain Policies Hurt U,S Exports 



The European Community harveated a huge 151-milHon- 
metric-ton crop of wheat and coarse grains in 1984. This 
crop [» the largest ever— 28 million tool above 1983 and 19 
miltion above the previous high in 1982— in part because of 
unusually favorabte weather. The resulting supplies will 
make the EC for the first time a net exporter of coarse 
grainfif a condition which has existed for wheat as far back 
aa 1974. The situation also serves as an ominous reminder 
to the United States and other traditional grain exportera 
that the EC has growing capability to generate grain 
surpluses. 

The EC^s grain pricing policies, in combination with techno- 
logical advances, are responsible for the Community's long- 
term growth In export potential EC policies have a double 
impact on U.S. grain exports. Not only are U.S. grains dis- 
placed from the EC market, but they alao face direct com- 
petition in non-EC markets from subsidized EC grains. 

EC ImporU of U.S. Grain 
Continue To Slip 

EC imports of US. grains have declined sharply in recent 
years and are now half the level of two decades ago. For 
the 1984/65 marketing year (July -June), EC imports may 
total only ^5 million metric tonsi less than one-third the 
average tonnage during the 1970'b. The U.S. share of the 
market (counting Intra-'EC trade) ia estimated at 20 percent 
for 1984f compared with an average of 40 percent during 
the 1970's. Although the major tonnage decline has been in 
coarse grains, wheat imports have also slipped. 

EC policy has offered domestic grain producers a protective 
variable levy on Imports and an open-ended price support 
(intervention) system. The major grain- producing 
countries --including France^ West Germany, and the Unit- 
ed Kingdom— have responded strongly. 



As EC Exports Move Grain. U.S. Sales Slide 
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EC Competra in World Markets 

The 1984 grain crop is expected to lead to record exports in 
1964/85- Export gains are forecast for both wheat and bar- 
ley. The USSR, Poland, Algeria, and Egypt are among the 
EC's major grain marketa. 

The amount the EC spends to dispose of surplus grains is 
second only to that spent for the EC's biggest aurplus com- 
modity, dairy producta. Surplus soft wheat production has 
been dealt ^ith in various ways: subsidized exports, feed- 
ing schemes (including denaturing— i.e., adding fish oil or 
dye to bread wheat)^ and increased storage. 

The EC's aggressive export policy for wheat and wheat flour 
Led the United States to file a 301 petition in the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (OaTT), charging that the 
EC was displacing the United States from traditional mar- 
kets through Bubsidized exports. Subsequently, in 1983 the 
EC voluntarily and unilaterally limited ita subsidized 
exports to 14 percent of the world wheat market. 

Although the EC normally needs to subsidize exports sub- 
stantially to be competitive in world markets, the strength 
of the UA dollar nearly eliminated the need for export sub- 
sidies early in 1984/86. For example, in 1979 the ECs 
export subsidy for wheat averaged 1.77 EClTs (12.42) per 
bushel, but the subsidy dropped to a low of only 0-07 ECU*s 
(90.05) in mid^&ptember 1984. A similar development 
occurred for coarse grains. 

The strong appreciation of the dollar relative to EC and 
most world currencies has reduced world commodity prices 
stated in doUara but increaaed prices sUted in EC curren- 
cies. The result has been higher prices for commodities 
imported from the United States, ma improved export posi- 
tion for the EC and, therefore, lower budgetary coata, 
despite the bumper grain crop. 
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Ontt EC pobcy is to let soft wheat pric«e fall below interven- 
tion prices, encoura^ng feed use of wheat. Stock accumula- 
tion i» minimized, and eiport subaidy coBta are lowered. 
The EC's expectation is that soft wheat will further auhsti- 
tute for harley in livestock ratiomar leaving more harley— 
which has a more favorable eiport market than soft 
wheat— available for export. 

Yield Increases Have hed 
Big Production Gains 

Total grain production in the EC haa expanded at an annual 
rate of 2.7 percent— from an average of 73.2 million tons in 
1960-1962 to 132.7 million in 19B2<1984. All of the increase 
has come from higher yields, since acreage declined 465,000 
hectares CL6 percent) between the two periods. However, 
area shifts have occurred among grains. Wheat area is 
expanding and coarae grain area ie contracting. 

Average annual increases in wheat and coarse grain yields 
were 3.1 percent and 2 6 percent* respectively, between 
1960-62 and 1982-84^ Thua, wheat yields are higher and 
have increased faster than coarse grain yields. Yields vary 
considerably, though, among countries and among grains. 
For example, com yields in FVance and Italy, the EC*s two 
major producers, are typically higher than wheat or barley 
yields. Also, there are significant regional differences 
within some member countries. 

£C wheat and barley yields have traditionally been high by 
U.S. standards (com yields are higher in the United States). 
Fertilizer application rates in the EC are higher than in the 
United States and moisture and growing conditions are usu- 
ally quite good for small grains In addition, new* ever- 
higher -yielding varieties of wheat and barley have been 
developed continuously for the past two decades. High- 
yielding varieties of wheat are commonplace. Farmers have 
expanded production of wheat because the greater yields 
make wheat more profitable than other ^ains within the 
EC price support system. 

Grain Prices Set High in '67 

Guaranteed high prices have been the incentive behind the 
ECs expansion in grains. Grain prices among the original 
six member countries^ were ''harmonized" in June 1967 
with a tilt in favor of the higher West German prices. The 
higher prices provided a particularly strong stimulus to 
French producers, who were accustomed to lower prices. 
France had a "quantum system" in which i^rices were keyed 
to the level of production: small producers received higher 
prices than did large producers. 

The EC substantially increased nominal prices for grains 
over time, providing an impetus to producers to continue 
expanding output, particularly when price increases were 
coupled with tecimological advancements. If adjuatments 
to national currencies are factored in, price incentives for 
increased production appear even stronger. 



^The >ix original memburs when the Rome TVwty wu tigned in 1957 
were Belfflumn Prancen Italy, Luxembourf. the NvtherUoda. And Weat Ger- 
many, Dffnmarkt Ireland awl the United Kinpiom joined m 1973, uul 
Greece in lft8l. 
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Feed Wheat Production Encouraged 
By Intervention System 

Two factors contributed to the rapid rise in the EC'b soft 
wheat production— the intervention price for soft wheat was 
more favorable than for other grains, and there was no 
price differentiation between wheat of bread-maJdng quali- 
ty and wheat for feed Consequently, high-yielding varieties 
of soft wheat were developed; although these were not of 
bread-making quality, they were eligible for intervention 
purchase at high prices. 

Beginning in 1976/77, the intervention price for aoft wheat 
not of bread-making quality was lowered to the tame level 
aa for barley. In 1976/79, the com price waa also aet at the 
barley level. Finally^ rye prices were aligned in 1962/83- 
Thus, the same intervention price applied to soft wheat not 
of bread-making quality and to feed grains. However, the 
market pnce for each grain varies because of differences in 
nutritional values and the supply-demand situation for each 
season. 

Over time, the EC has widened the band between interven- 
tion and target prices for grains so that internal market 
forces have a greater effect on market prices- Consequent- 
ly, the £C relies less on inatitutional price setting and 
intervention buying. 

Since soft wheat is the grain most in surplus, its price tends 
to be substantially depressed relative to other grains. 
Prices at the fanu gate, particularly in major surplus wheat 
areas, can be significantly below intervention prices, since 
transportation and handling costs must also be considered- 

On the other hand, corn is still in deficit in the EC and the 
target price provides a ceiling for feed grain market prices 
in the Community. If prices rise to the target price level, 
corn imports begin to enter the EC at the threshold price 
and prevent further price increases- 

The increased availability of wheat at relatively low prices 
has resulted in much higher feed use of wheat in the EC 
Use grew from 8.7 million tons in 1967/68 to 15.3 million in 
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1982/83, when wheat accounted for 22 percent of all graina 
used in feed. In 1983/64, the feed use of wheat jumped to 
around 20 million tons. In addition to the large quantities 
of feed wheat the Community had a program in 1983/64 to 
subsidiie aurpluB bread wheat for use as feed. The EC haa 
continued to encourage feed use of wheat, but increasea in 
1984/85 do not appear large. 

More Grain Imports 

Likely To Be Displaced 

The decline in soft wheat prices relative to the price of 

imported grainB— eflpeciajly com and hard wheat— has led 

to several developments in the EC in recent years: 

• Com Import Competition— Allowing soft wheat prices to 
decline while raising the threshold price for com haB 
made EC soft wheat competitive with U.S. com importB 
in starch manufacturing. This development has oc- 
curred despite the fact that starch yields from wheat are 
reportedly 4*6 percent le&e than from com. Wheat 
starch also reportedly requires more electricity and 
steam to manufacture. In addition, switching from com 
to wheat involves the loss of com oil, a valuable bypro- 
duct. However, wheat starch processing yields wheat 
gluten, which is also relatively expensive in the EC, 
whether purchased in concentrated form or as a com* 
ponent of hard wheat. 

• Hard Wheat Import Competition— Wheat gluten is now 
increasingly substituted for high-quality imported wheat 
in making bread< displacing U^. imports of hard wheat. 
Wheat gluten production has expanded rapidly in recent 
years. Wheat gluten is still viewed by some as too limit- 
ed in supply and too high in price for large scale uae in 
milling. This situation may change dramatically, 
though, as new planti and plant enlargements come on 
stream. Improvements in the EC*s baking industry have 
already reduced the demand for high-quality hard 
wheats. 

Lower Intervention Prices 
Not Likely in Future 

The EC will continue to be a surplua producer of grains, 
because of the Community's policies and the industry's pro- 
duction efficiency. 

The EC Commission has recommended that EC grain prices 
be lowered to world (or U.S. target) levels, but the EC 
Council-^the decisionmaking entity in the Community—has 
not endorsed this recommendation. If the valne of the U.S. 
dollar should weaken substantially, subsequent grain price 
reductiona would be a most difFictilt pill for the Community 
to swallow. 

The extent to which the EC can lower grain prices is both a 
political and an economic matter. Certainly grain producers 
will be oppoaed to price reductions and will pressure the 
agricultural ministers of the EC member countries through 
their representative organizationa. 

This has already occurred in West Germany, for example, 
where Agricultural Minister Ignax Kiechle refused to go 
along with his colleagues in the recent EC Agricultural 
Council meetings on grain price reductions for 1965/86. 
Under the EC's present price regime, it is likely that large 



grain producers in fertile areas of the Paris basin are 
receiving prices well above production costs. However, the 
cost of producing grains in other areas of the EC, and the 
likely response to substantially lower prices, are much more 
problematic. 

The Community already has a mechanism for reducing 
grain prices if production exceeds a given base period. For 
each 1 million tons of grain in excess of the guarantee pro- 
duction threshold, grain prices are to be reduced 1 percent, 
up to a maximum of 5 percent. 

However, this mechaniam lacks effectiveness because the 
reduction is made from base grain prices that are politically 
determined ahead of any production -related price reduction. 
Thus, politicians can simply make allowances in advance for 
any pric« cut. Another hitch with the price adjustment 
mechanism is that it may be totally ignored— as it has been 
to date. One should keep in mind, though* that EC and 
national officials, who ware quite outspoken against dairy 
quotas, still accommodated them when EC budget overruns 
became critical. 

A fall in the dollar's value vis-a-vis EC currencies would 
exacerbate the EC*b budgetary problems and possibly 
expedite measures to bring surplus grain production under 
control. Reduetngor eliminating U.S. support prices for 
grains would also tend to increase EC grain sector costs. 

EC grain production in 1985 is expected to recede from 
1984's high level. Prices received for soft wheat may also 
result in some production shifts within the grains sectors. 
In addition, further Impetus will likely be given to the pro* 
duction of rapeseed and sunflowerseedn both of which have 
expanded rapidly in recent years. However, guarantee pro- 
duction thresholds are now in place for both rapeseed and 
sunflowerseed. But, as indicated earlier, this device may 
not be very effective in constraining output. 

Inertia and Politics Will Probably 

Keep EC Policies at Status Quo 

Overall, it seems highly unlikely that EC policies will be 

changed to further control grain production in the near 

future. Major reasons include: 

• the EC'a tendency to resolve critical issues only as it is 
forced to; 

• the Community's desire to remain a major grain ex* 
porter; 

• the politicians' concern with supporting farm income; 
and 

• the budgetary relief expected next January 1, when the 
cut of the value-added tax going to the EC s own 
resources is raised from LO percent to 1,4 percent. 

However, budgetary problems are still a major concern and 
real prices of grains will surely continue to decline. 

EC officials are quick to point out that, despite the decline 
in U.S. grain importsi Community imports of commodities 
such as soybeans and other nongrain feedstuffs significant- 
ly increased through 1981, Although this is true* EC 
imports of U.S. soybeans, soybean meal, and nongrain 
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feedfltuffB have slipped in recent years. In addition, the EC 
is contemplating impoeing import quotas on com gluten 
feed and meal and dtnis pellets. On nuroerouB occaBions, 
officials have also discussed a conaumption tax on fata and 
oils. These actions wouJd further damage U.S. exports, 
which have declined from 28,8 percent of EC imports in 
1970 to only 18 percent in 1984. 



Tbe total value of U.S, agricultural exports to the EC has 
deteriorated since the 1980 fiscal year peak of $10-6 billion. 
Value reached only $6 7 billion in fiscal 1984, Moreover, 
U,S, farm exports to the EC during October 1984-March 
1985 were 21 percent below the comparable period a year 
earlier, [Reed B. Friend (202) 447.6809] 



Export Enhancement Program 
Gives Bonua for Commercial Sales 

The Export Enhancement Program recently initiated by the 
Administration offers Government-owned commodity 
bonusee to U.S. exporters of agricultural products. This 
Commodity Credit Corporation program, which will operate 
from fiscal 1986 through 1988, will use %2 billion in 
Government-owned inventories to expand commercial sales 
of agricultural commodities. Tbe program specifically 
requires that bonuses be used to generate additional com- 
mercial sales, Furthen the bonus programs are to be aimed 
at foreign markets where the United States has lost market 
shares because of unfair trade practices by competing 
export ers- 

The extent of the program^ benefits to U,S, producers will 
depend largely on how much the bonuses raise commercial 
exports and, in consequence, U.S. farm prices. Tha Govern- 
ment could gain directly through reduced storage coet8» and 
indirectly through a possible reduction tn deficiency pay- 
ments to producers. 



The export bonus plan is not an altogether new concept. An 
export payment' in- kind program was implemented between 
1956 and 1966, The purpose then was to place the buJk of 
export business In the hands of commercial traders and 
reduce the volume handled by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, Under the original program, pajanents were made 
to exporters in the form of commodity ce(rtificatee redeem- 
able for CCC-owned stocks. 

The current proposal differs from the original export PIK in 
two ways. First, the earlier program was not targeted at 
regions where the United States may have lost market 
share; it provided a uniform subsidy applicable to all 
importers. Second* the mode of payment proposed is dif- 
ferent. The new export bonus plan calls for a specified 
additional commodity payment to exporters upon proof of 
commercial export sales from free-market stocks. The origi- 
nal PIK program made subsidy payments based either on 
daily bids or on the difference between U.S, domestic and 
world price, [Pravetn Dixit (202) 447-8470 and Cathy 
Jabara (202)447-8143] 
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Statistical Indicators 



Summary Data 



Key statistical indicators of the food and fii>er sector . 
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Farm Income statlstl'^* 
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Cash receipts^ 
Crops 1 / 
LiwQStock 

Total 
Other cash i ncofre 2/ 

Gross cash income 


45,8 

43,1 

88,9 

1,8 

90,7 


49,0 

46,3 
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1,8 
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EKpof^ses 
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III 
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86.9 


99,5 


ne, 1 
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t36 


to 140 


\ncorm 
Net cash incofre 
Total net farm income 


29,0 
25,6 


29,3 
20.1 


27,5 

19.8 


56.2 
27,7 


37,5 
32,3 


37.7 
21,2 


35,0 
51.0 


56,8 
22.3 


40.1 
16,1 


37 to 40 
33 to 36 


34 
20 


to 39 
to 25 


Deflated total net 
farm income 5/ 


20,3 


15,2 


14.2 


18,4 


19,8 


11.9 


15,8 


10.8 


7,5 


14 to 16 


9 


to U 


Off-farm income 


23.9 


26,7 


26,1 


29,7 


35,5 


37.6 


39.8 


39,4 


41.0 


39 to 43 


41 


to 45 



F £ Forecast, 1/ Includes net COC loans. The 1964 and 1985 forecasts exclude forest products, 2/ Incoiw from machine 
hire and custom «orki farm recreational Income, and direct government payfTwnts. The 1984 and 1965 forecasts include sales of 
forest products. 3/ Imputed gross rental value oi farm dw*jTlingi and ^^alue of home consumption, 4/ Excludes depreciation of 
farm capital, perquisites to hired labor, and expenses associated with farm dwelllngtr and includes net rent to all 
landlords, 5/ Deflated by the GNP Implicit price deflator, I972r(00, Totals may i>ot add due to rounding. 



Transportation Data 



Rail rates; grain and fruit- vegetable ahlpmenta. 



Annual 1984 1965 



1 982 1 963 1 964 Apr Nov 0*c Jan F«b Nir Apr 

R«1l freight rata inda^ 1/ 
(Dec 1984 = 100) 

All products 93,7 95.0 99,3 99,0 99,9 100,0 100,0 lOO.O p 100.0 p 100,0 p 

Farm products 92,4 94.0 96,7 98.2 100,0 100,0 100,0 tOO. I p 99.5 p 99,5 p 

Grain 93,4 94,0 98.6 98,0 100,0 (00,0 100,2 100.0 p 99.5 p 99,5 p 

Food products 95.7 94.8 99, 1 98,8 99,6 100,0 100,0 lOO,0 p 100,0 p 100,0 p 

Grain 

Rail carlo*dings (thou, cars) 2/ 24,9 26J 27,5 26.8 28.2 26.4 24.9 25,9 23.4 19,9 

Barge shipments (ml k bu.) 3/ 41.2 ^0,8 57,2 58,7 56,6 36.2 32.9 50.0 54,2 54.4 
Frath fruit i vagatabla ihlpf?»nti 

Piggy back (tKo«. cwt.) 3/ 4/ 587 545 568 678 ^54 5\\ 480 519 602 641 

Rail (thoy. cwt.) 3/ 4/ 696 786 641 637 458 635 570 565 631 444 

Truck (thoii. cwt.) 3/ 4/ 7,649 7,786 7,861 8,8l7 7^556 7,962 6,918 6,786 7,334 8,564 

\/ Departirent of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, revised March 1985, 2/ Weekly average; from Aisoctation of American 
Railroads, 3/ Weekly average? from Agricultural Marketing Service, USDA. 4/ Preliminary data for 1965. p = preUmTnarv- 
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Farm Prices: Received and Paid 



Indexes of prices received and paid by farmers, U.S. average 





Annual 




I9fi4 






1965 






1962 


1963 


1964 


Miy 


1977=100 


Jan 


F«b 


Har 


Apr 


tUy p 


135 


134 


142 


145 


155 


155 


135 


154 


131 


129 


121 


127 


159 


K5 


125 


126 


125 


127 


125 


124 


146 


146 


145 


151 


140 


140 


139 


140 


142 


136 


120 


143 


146 


160 


128 


150 


129 


130 


132 


155 


120 


146 


146 


162 


127 


130 


129 


151 


133 


152 


92 


104 


106 


120 


92 


86 


61 


90 


92 


92 


154 


147 


t^ 


149 


166 


162 


156 


159 


157 


157 


68 


102 


109 


124 


90 


90 


88 


90 


90 


86 


175 


[25 


199 


176 


201 


197 


188 


175 


172 


180 


186 


[25 


216 


192 


217 


212 


202 


165 


162 


195 


127 


I3[ 


154 


122 


115 


126 


137 


155 


122 


116 


120 


129 


135 


117 


108 


126 


137 


156 


116 


110 


125 


125 


157 


175 


126 


152 


135 


159 


146 


155 


145 


Ml 


146 


145 


145 


145 


145 


141 


136 


154 


155 


147 


151 


153 


151 


152 


154 


146 


144 


145 


140 


UO 


136 


134 


144 


144 


141 


137 


155 


151 


110 


118 


155 


153 


121 


117 


113 


116 


no 


107 


157 


160 


164 


165 


164 


164 


164 


164 


165 


165 


150 


153 


155 


157 


155 


154 


154 


153 


153 


152 


122 


134 


155 


143 


122 


125 


122 


121 


120 


119 


164 


160 


154 


153 


154 


165 


165 


164 


162 


159 


141 


141 


151 


155 


156 


156 


156 


156 


150 


150 


144 


157 


145 


147 


159 


159 


159 


137 


157 


155 


119 


125 


126 


129 


129 


129 


129 


126 


126 


128 


210 


202 


202 


205 


198 


195 


192 


195 


201 


205 


152 


152 


148 


147 


147 


147 


147 


147 


147 


147 


159 


170 


182 


181 


189 


169 


189 


169 


169 


194 


165 


174 


181 


160 


182 


182 


182 


160 


ISO 


180 


160 


*7I 


180 


177 


185 


185 


185 


162 


182 


162 


155 


156 


156 


159 


157 


157 


136 


156 


136 


136 


145 


147 


151 


148 


151 


152 


152 


152 


152 


152 


' 241 


251 


251 


251 


251 


250 


250 


250 


250 


250 


15! 


157 


152 


132 


152 


135 


135 


135 


155 


135 


143 


148 


150 


150 


150 


150 


150 


150 


156 


158 


155 


159 


161 


162 


159 


160 


160 


160 


160 


160 


609 


613 


649 


663 


618 


619 


617 


611 


596 


591 


1,076 


1,105 


1 J30 


1 J53 


1J25 1 


1 J30 


1,130 


1 J30 


1 ,133 


'*^25 


57 


56 


57 


59 


55 


55 


55 


54 


55 


52 



Prices n»o«fv9d 
All farm products 
A 1 1 crops 
Food grains 
Foed grains & hay 

Food arains 
Cot+oo 
Tobacco 

01 I -bearing crops 
Fruit 

Frftsh market 1/ 
CofTirarci a I vegetab les 

Fresh market 
Potatoes ti 
Livestock & products 
^toat animals 
Dairy products 
Poiiltry i eggs 
PrIottS p«1d 
Conmodities i services, 

Interest* taxes, & wage rates 
Production items 
F«ed 

feeder I i vestock 
Seed 

FerthUer 

Agricultural' chemicals 
Fuels & energy 
Farm & motor supplies 
Autos i trucks 

Tractors i self-propelled machinery 
Other machinery 
Bui Iding & fencing 
Farm services i cash rent 
Interest payable p«r ^cr^ on farm real estate debt 
Taxes payable per acre oo farm real estate 
dlage rates (seasonally adjusted) 
Producttoo items, interest* taxes, & wage rates 

Price* r^otlvvd (1910-14=100) 

Prices P«ld* ©tc, CPerity index) (1910-14=100) 

Parity ratro 3/ 

1/ Fresh market tor noncitrus and fresh market and processing for citrus, 2/ Includes sweetpotatoes and dry edible 
beans. 5/ Ratio of Index of prices received to index of prices paid, taxes, and wage rates, (1910 14=100), 

p = prel imlnary. 
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Agricultural Outlook 







Annual* 




1984 




- 


1965 








1982 


I96J 


1984 


M«V 


D«C 


J art 


Feb 


Har 


Apr 


Hay p 


Crops 

All whevit C$/bu.) 


J. 52 


J. 56 


5.46 


J. 66 


3.38 


5.38 


3.58 


5,58 


5.43 


3.28 


Rice, rough Ct/cwt<) 


8.?e 


8.31 


8.32 


8.24 


8.08 


8.09 


7.72 


8.17 


B.20 


7.79 


Corn {t/buJ 


2.37 


2.99 


5.05 


3.54 


2.56 


2.64 


2.62 


2.66 


2.70 


2.66 


Sorghum Ct/cwt<) 


4,00 


4.89 


4.61 


5.08 


4.16 


4.16 


4.10 


4.23 


4.46 


4.50 


All hay, baled (t/ton) 


G9.20 


73.70 


76.30 


85.00 


76.00 


74.00 


75.40 


72.50 


73.40 


78.90 


Soybeans (t/bu-J 


5,76 


6.75 


7.02 


8.12 


5.82 


5.90 


5.75 


5. SB 


5.67 


5.71 


Cotton, Upland (cts</lb-) 


55,5 


62-9 


65.5 


72.7 


55.8 


52.1 


46.9 


54.5 


55.9 


55.6 


Potatoes <t/cw+.) 


5.10 


4.97 


6.45 


7-04 


4.91 


5.22 


5.18 


5.48 


5.79 


6.16 


Dry edTble beans {t/cwt<) 


16. BO 


18.20 


20.40 


20.40 


16.60 


18.10 


19.20 


19. iO 


19.60 


19.70 


Apples lor fresh u!;e (cts</lbJ 


15.3 


13.2 


17.0 


15.1 


17.8 


14.7 


14.5 


15.0 


14.9 


13.6 


Pears for fresh use Ct/ton) 


300 


260 


218 


95 


J53 


329 


376 


38 1 


437 


5f8 


Oranges, all uses (t/box) 1/ 


6.61 


3.36 


9.01 


8.06 


8.28 


8.37 


8.01 


7.12 


7.06 


8.06 


Grapefruit, all uses Ct/box) 1/ 


2.06 


1.99 


3.05 


3.63 


4.19 


3.86 


3.48 


2.88 


3.39 


2.86 


Livestock 






















Beef cattU (t/cwt.) 


5?. 00 


55.80 


57.60 


58.60 


57.00 


57.50 


58.50 


57.50 


56.20 


55.50 


Calves C$/cwtJ 


60.20 


62.10 


60.10 


60.80 


59.50 


64.10 


65.40 


65.90 


65.40 


64.20 


Hogs (t/cwt,) 


54.00 


46.20 


47.60 


47.20 


48.60 


48.00 


48.30 


43.60 


41.20 


40.70 


Lambs (t/cwt,) 


54.60 


55.50 


60.30 


59.50 


61.90 


63.40 


66.70 


68.00 


68.40 


68.80 


All milk, sold to plants Ct/cwtJ 


15.60 


13.60 


13.40 


IJ.OO 


14.00 


14.00 


J 5, 70 


13.30 


12.90 


12.70 


HMk, manuf. grade (t/cwt,) 


12.70 


12.60 


12.50 


f2.20 


13.00 


t2.90 


12,60 


12.30 


11.90 


11.70 


SroMers (cts,/lbJ 


26.8 


29.2 


33.4 


33.8 


28.5 


30.9 


30,5 


50.1 


28.6 


29.1 


Eggs (cts, /*>!,) 2/ 


58.5 


63,0 


70.1 


69.2 


58.4 


51.7 


52,8 


57.6 


53.0 


50.0 


Turkeys Ccts,/lb,) 


37.5 


36.5 


46.9 


42.5 


60.5 


51.9 


41,6 


40.7 


40.3 


39.4 


Wool Ccts-/lb.) J/ 


68.0 


61.5 


7B.5 


86.5 


72.0 


68,2 


65.3 


72.2 


74.8 


74.6 



1/ Equivalent on -tree returns. 2/ Average of all eggs sold by producers including hatching eggs and oggs sold M retail. 
3/ Average local market price, excluding incentive payments. ^Calendar year averages, p = preliminary. 



Producer and Consumer Prices 





Annual 






1984 


r «3* •--^ 






1985 








1984 


Apr 


S^f 


Oct 


Nov 

1967= 


D«c 
= 100 


Jan 


Feb 


Har 


Apr 


Con»um»r pr!c» Index, all Itwra 


31 I.I 


308.8 


314.5 


515,3 


315.3 


515.5 


316.1 


317.4 


318.8 


320,1 


Consumar prTc« Index, less food 


511-3 


308.6 


315.2 


516,1 


316.2 


516.2 


316.3 


317.4 


319.1 


320.8 


All food 


302.9 


502.5 


304.2 


304.4 


304. t 


305.1 


307.3 


509.5 


309.7 


309.6 


Food away from huma 


333.4 


550.9 


335.8 


356.6 


357.7 


559,2 


339.9 


341.4 


342.6 


343-9 


Food at honn 


292.6 


292.8 


293.4 


293.4 


292.4 


295,2 


296.1 


296.6 


298.4 


297.7 


Meats 1/ 


266.1 


268.9 


268.0 


267.1 


266.1 


269.6 


270.8 


270.6 


269.5 


266.4 


Boef & veal 


275.6 


280.8 


271.9 


271.3 


271.9 


276.2 


276.4 


275.6 


275.3 


275.7 


Pork 


252.5 


247.7 


257.5 


255.0 


251.2 


254.6 


258.5 


258.9 


256.5 


249.0 


Poultry 


218.5 


?22.3 


217.2 


214.0 


213.1 


213.6 


217.4 


219.5 


217.3 


216.7 


Ffsh 


386.8 


387.5 


590.6 


390.6 


389.2 


392.2 


406.1 


40t.4 


403.5 


402.8 


Eggs 


209.0 


249.6 


178.6 


177.8 


175.6 


165.7 


161.3 


169.7 


172.1 


169-9 


Dairy products 2/ 


255.2 


251.5 


254.9 


256,1 


257.2 


256.4 


258.8 


259.2 


258.9 


258.5 


Fats & oMs 3/ 


286.0 


282.4 


295.1 


294,9 


293.0 


293.7 


295.9 


295.1 


294,9 


294.0 


Frufts £ vf>9etable'i 


317.4 


315.5 


319.7 


518.4 


314.8 


309.7 


320.8 


353.0 


352.1 


355.2 


Frf»sh 


330.3 


326.5 


332.5 


529,3 


323.4 


512.6 


332.7 


354.1 


552.1 


353,5 


Procas^ed 


306.1 


305.7 


308,4 


509.2 


308.0 


509.5 


310.6 


312.7 


513.0 


513.8 


Cereals & bakery prodvicts 


305.3 


302.8 


307,9 


508.7 


309.0 


310.7 


312.4 


313.7 


514.4 


314.8 


Sugar & su>f}ets 


369.1 


367,7 


393,7 


393,3 


390,9 


391.7 


394,5 


594.8 


394.8 


396.1 


Beverage^, nonalcoholic 


443.0 


443.6 


444,0 


446.6 


445,5 


443.4 


449-4 


452.7 


454.0 


454.0 


Appar©! carmtodltTes t»s footwear 


183.2 


182,6 


187.8 


(69.2 


188,3 


t85.9 


181.9 


183.7 


187.6 


188.2 


Footwear 


209.5 


208.9 


2M,I 


212.9 


212,9 


211.4 


208.6 


210.1 


213.1 


213.2 


Tobacco products 


310.0 


305.9 


3M,I 


514.6 


314,7 


314.6 


321,0 


323.2 


325,7 


324.0 


Beverages, alcoholic 


722.1 


221,3 


223,1 


224.2 


223.8 


223.9 


224,3 


225.8 


226,5 


226.7 



E/ Beef, veal, tamb, porit, and, processed meat. 2/ Includes butter. 3/ Excludes butter. 
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29 







Annual 






1964 






1969 








1962 


1983 


1964 


Apr 


Hov 


Ok 


Jan 


Feb 


Her 


Ap> 












1967=100 










FInlth«d goods 1/ 


280.7 


285.2 


291.2 


291,2 


292,5 


292,0 


292,7 


292.5 


292,4 


293.1 


Consumsr foods 


259, J 


261,6 


273,5 


274,5 


272.0 


275.6 


274,2 


275,5 


274,2 


272,4 


Fr«sh fruit 


236,9 


751,2 


252.8 


215,1 


261.4 


269,7 


755,5 


265.1 


746,7 


258,1 


Fr«sh & drfed veQetabJ«s 


246,5 


248,9 


276,5 


263.5 


225.9 


217,9 


242,5 


272,6 


262.7 


274,9 


Eggs 


176,7 


n,a. 


210.6 


264.4 


176.0 


167.5 


141.9 


161.5 


167.6 


175,1 


6ak«rv products 


275.4 


265,7 


799.0 


294,6 


304.9 


305.0 


307.3 


308.9 


309.1 


506,9 


Ha«ts 


250.6 


236.7 


736.7 


259.4 


230,7 


236.2 


236.7 


234,5 


230,2 


222.7 


Bwf & ue«l 


245.0 


236,7 


736.9 


247.2 


230.4 


254.6 


255,9 


234.9 


227.6 


220,1 


Pork 


251.1 


227,6 


226.2 


217.5 


219.0 


229.6 


230.9 


220,6 


216,2 


208.0 


Pou 1 try 


178.7 


185.0 


206,1 


211,5 


202.8 


200.1 


198.8 


i%.l 


195,5 


167.7 


Fish 


422,4 


446.2 


485.5 


529,0 


489,7 


559.2 


54 i. 2 


527.7 


527.4 


557.6 


Dairy products 


248.9 


250,6 


251.7 


248.9 


257.5 


255.9 


255.4 


254.1 


253,4 


251,4 


Proo«ss*d fruits & vegetables 


274.5 


277.4 


294.2 


295,1 


292,3 


292.6 


296.7 


295,4 


300,2 


298.7 


Shortening & cooking Oils 


234.4 


256.1 


511.5 


502,0 


521,4 


306,6 


301 .0 


505,9 


307.5 


3i0,3 


Cof^SLimer finis-Ked goods less food.r 


267,8 


291,4 


294,1 


293.5 


295.9 


294,9 


294,6 


295,6 


295,7 


295.8 


Bevera^e^, alcoholic 


197.8 


205,0 


209.9 


209,8 


210.1 


209.6 


210.1 


210.1 


210.5 


210.5 


Soft drinks 


319.1 


327.4 


540.5 


337.5 


544.8 


545.6 


345,0 


350.3 


348.6 


547,4 


Appar«l 


194.4 


197.4 


201.1 


200,7 


202.2 


202.1 


202.6 


202.8 


203.7 


203,6 


Footwear 


245.0 


250.1 


251.2 


251.6 


252.4 


249.6 


252.4 


256,6 


255,5 


255.3 


Tobacco products 


323.2 


565,4 


399.5 


390.4 


402.7 


406.9 


423.8 


420.4 


420.6 


420.7 


Internwdtate niatertata 2/ 


310.4 


312.3 


320.0 


320.3 


320.4 


319.9 


319.6 


318.6 


318.6 


319.4 




255.1 


258.4 


271.7 


271,4 


269.5 


268.2 


264.9 


264.1 


263.5 


263.3 




183.4 


166.4 


165.2 


166,2 


184,9 


t83.3 


165.6 


186.9 


166.0 


IB9.8 


Refined sugar 3/ 


161,3 


172.0 


173.5 


174.5 


171,6 


170,6 


I6B.2 


165.1 


165.6 


165.2 


Crude vegetable oi Is 


160.1 


193.8 


262.1 


253,6 


272,0 


252.0 


223.9 


235.9 


246.0 


276.6 


Crude meterlals 4/ 


319.5 


323.6 


331.0 


359.4 


323.2 


322.4 


319.4 


318.3 


312.9 


311.3 


Foodstuffs & feedstuff s 


247.8 


252.7 


7.59.7 


269.7 


7^2,8 


253.0 


751,3 


2^0.7 


243,6 


240.5 


Fruits & vegetables 5/ 


253,7 


262. t 


278.0 


265,8 


251.2 


251.7 


258,6 


289,2 


277,7 


277.8 


Grains 


210.9 


240.4 


239.7 


262. i 


219.7 


212.5 


217.5 


217.2 


216,1 


220.6 


Livestock 


257. R 


743.1 


25L8 


260,8 


247.7 


252.3 


247.4 


249.7 


236.6 


231.3 


Poultryj live 


191.9 


206,5 


740.6 


240.6 


247.1 


231.7 


232.7 


222.4 


215,5 


202.3 


Fibers, plant t anlnul 


202.9 


227.0 


228.4 


252,5 


701,4 


203,0 


204,5 


200.6 


200.4 


211.3 


111 Ik 


262.5 


262.0 


276.3 


272.7 


287.6 


767.5 


264,6 


261.0 


278.4 


27H 


Oilseed*^ 


214.5 


245.3 


753.3 


260.1 


222.6 


216.2 


214,9 


211.7 


213.0 


219.4 


Coffee, green 


3M.5 


300.1 


308. [> 


^10.2 


310.2 


310.2 


510,2 


310,2 


310,2 


310.2 


Tobacco, Ivaf 


269.9 


274.2 


272.7 


261.0 


295.6 


290.9 


284.5 


258.5 


260.0 


279.1 


Sugar, raw cann 


276.5 


315.9 


312.0 


315.3 


W6.2 


504,5 


797.7 


293,6 


296,0 


298.5 


All cormodities 


299.3 


303.1 


310.3 


511,3 


310.5 


509.8 


309,6 


309,2 


308,7 


509,3 


industrial comnodltles 


312,3 


315.7 


322.6 


322,6 


325.6 


323.0 


52 J, 2 


322.5 


322.6 


323,8 


Ail foodt 6/ 


754.4 


257.5 


769,4 


270.6 


267.3 


269,5 


768,5 


269.6 


768.4 


267,1 


Farm products & 






















processed foods & feed.^ 


?48.9 


255.9 


262.6 


267.3 


258.1 


256.6 


258.0 


257,6 


255.0 


25 J, 3 


Farm product f* 


742.4 


246.7 


755.7 


265.4 


245,7 


245.7 


743.2 


244.6 


236.7 


236.9 


Processed foods i feeds 


251.5 


755.9 


265.3 


767.2 


263.8 


264.5 


265.1 


263.9 


262.9 


261,2 


Cereal & bakery products 


253,8 


261.0 


270.4 


26B.3 


273.7 


773.6 


276.1 


276.2 


277.8 


276.2 


Sugar & confectionery 


769.7 


292.8 


301,4 


301.9 


297.0 


295.7 


793.1 


290.4 


291,6 


292.8 


Beverage^ 


756,9 


263.6 


273,2 


271.4 


276,0 


775.6 


276.7 


277.6 


277.6 


277,2 



1/ Confnodlttes ready for sale to ultimate consumer. 2/ Comnod^tles requiring further processing to become finished 
goods. 3/ Al I types and sizes of refined sygar, 4/ Products entering market for the first t!me which have not been 
manufactured at that point, 5/ Fresh and dried. 6/ Includes all raw, intermediate, and processed foods (exclude:^ suft 
drlnkt, alcoholic beverages, and manufactured animal feeds). n,a, = not available. 
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Farm-Retail Price Spreads 



Market basket of farm food* 



L962 



Annual 



\9Sl 



1964 



Apr 



1964 



Nov 



Dftc 



Jan 



1585 



Fttb 



Har 



Apr 



.5 
.0 



257. 
268. 
247. 



48. B 



Harkot basket 1/ 

fefail cost CI967-I00) 266.4 268.7 279.5 279.A 278.8 

Farm value (1967^100) 247.8 242.3 255.7 261.1 246.* 

Fann-r#tan spread CI 967= 100) 277.4 284.5 295.1 290.2 296.9 

Farm valkio/retall cost (%) 34.4 55.4 55.9 54.6 35.0 

Heat products 

Retail cc«t <I967=I00) 270.5 267.2 268.1 268.9 266.1 

Farm val^(l967r 100) 251.5 25*>.8 241.6 250.1 231.8 

Fann-rotaTl spread (I%7rl00) 292.4 304.0 299.0 290.9 306. 

Fanti value/rQtall cost t%) ^0.2 47.6 48.6 50.2 47. 

Dairy products 

Retail cost (1967=100) 247.0 250.0 253.2 25k5 

Farm value (1967^100) 261.9 262.1 259.0 252.5 

Farm-retail spread (l967rl00J 233.9 259.5 248.0 250.6 

Farm value/retail cost f%) 49.6 49.0 47.8 46.9 

Poultry 

Retail cost <I967-I00) 1^4.9 i97.5 21B.5 222.5 215.1 

Fann value (1967=:I00) 201.9 215.0 251.7 216.9 25KO 

Farm-retail spread (1967=100) 188.1 182.4 186.4 227.5 175.2 

Farm value/r#>aTl cost (*) 50.7 55.1 ^.6 48.0 58.2 

Retail cost (1967^100) 178.7 187.1 209.0 249.6 175.6 

Farm value (1967^100) 189.8 206.1 229.6 515.2 194.9 

Fann-r#taTI spread (1967^100) 162.7 159.5 179.2 157.7 U7.7 

Farm val^/r^tatl cost (*) 62.8 65.1 64.9 74.2 65.6 

Cereal & bak«ry products 

Retail cost (I967U00) 283.4 292.5 305.5 302*8 309.0 

Farm valua (I967rl00) 178.8 186.6 191.9 702.9 t87.2 

Fann-r«tail spread (1967=100) 305.1 514.0 528.8 523.5 334.2 

Fann valuo/retall cost (%) 10.8 II. I 10.8 11.5 10.4 

Fresh fni(t« 

Retail cost <I967=100) 523.2 305.6 345.5 313.5 366.5 

Fann value (l967i:IOOJ 288.8 220.6 515.1 221.6 345.5 

Farm-retaM spread (1967^100) 538.7 540.8 558.9 354.5 576.8 

Farm value/f^tall cost (*) 27.7 22.5 28.5 21.9 29.0 

Fr«sh vegetables 

Retail costs tl967tl00) 288. 9 299.5 331.8 547.4 304.4 

Farm valM (1967=100) 261.5 267.4 299.3 552.5 215.7 

Fann-retaTI Spread (l967rJ0OJ 301.8 514.5 347.1 554.5 M6.1 

Fann val«/r»>all cost <%) 28.9 28.6 28.9 30.6 22-7 

Proc«S5*d fniltv & vwwtabies 

Retail cost <I967t.iB0) 286.0 288.8 306.1 305.7 508.0 

Farm valtM tl967=100J 521.1 500.5 345,2 539.2 364.2 

Fann-retail spread (1967-100) 278.2 286.2 297.8 298.5 295.6 

Farm value/retail costs (%) 20.4 18.9 20.5 20.1 21.4 

Fats & oTIs 

Retail cost (1967=^100) 259.9 263.1 288.0 282.4 295.0 

Fann value Ct967-I00) 207.8 25t.O 324.5 418.1 295.5 

Fann-retail spread (1967^100) 279.9 267.8 273.9 230.2 291.9 

Fann value/retaH cost (%J 22.2 26.5 51.5 41.1 28.2 



279.9 

252.7 

295.9 

53.4 

269.6 

245.6 

297.7 

49.2 



258.4 
266.7 

251.1 
48.5 



213. B 
244.2 

184.4 
56.2 

165.7 
189.2 

ieo.6 

60.2 

510.7 

IB2.8 

537.2 

10. 1 

555.5 

517.7 

569.7 

27.8 

294.8 

216.8 

531.5 

25.5 

309.5 
564.5 
297.1 

21.4 

295.7 

296.5 

291.9 

26,2 



282. L 

250.5 

300.7 

32.9 

270.8 

242.9 

303.4 

48.4 

258.8 
265.6 
252.7 

48.0 

217.4 

245.1 

190.5 

55.5 

161.5 

155.7 

172.2 

56.5 



512.4 

184.5 
536.9 

10. t 



561.5 

291.7 

592.8 

25.0 



524.5 

250.7 

559.2 

24.7 

510.6 

564.5 

298.7 

21.5 

295.7 

281.0 

501.4 

26.4 



284. B 

250.5 

505.0 

52.6 



270 
242 

304, 
48 

259 

261, 

257 

47 



219.5 
228.2 

2I[.1 
51.1 

169.7 

159.8 

184.0 

55.7 

515.7 
185.6 

540.6 
10.0 

382.9 

538.7 

402.7 

27.4 

346.5 

256.6 

389.4 

25.5 

312.7 
369.4 

500.1 
21.4 

295. » 

302.8 

292.1 

26.5 



284.2 
248.2 

305.2 
52.4 

269.5 
254.2 

510.8 
46.9 



256. 
257. 
260. 

46. 



217.5 
224.7 

210.2 
50.8 

172.1 
180.6 
159.8 
62.0 



514. 

188. 

340. 

10. 



381.2 

295.6 

420.5 

23.9 



342.0 

305.5 

559.2 

28.6 

513.0 

575.8 

299.5 

21.6 

294.9 

5t3.5 

287.8 

29.5 



285.5 
240.5 

308.5 
3t.4 



266. 

22L 
319. 



44.8 



258. 
257. 
259. 

46. 



216.7 

216.9 

216.5 

49.2 



169. 

161. 

161. 

56. 

514. 

*87. 

341. 

10. 



383.1 

280,8 

429.0 

22.7 

540.8 

291.8 

365.8 

27.4 

315.8 

376.5 

299,9 

21.7 

294.0 
522.9 
282.9 

30.5 



1/ Retail costs are baied on indexes of retail prices for dcr»itTcally produced farm foods from the CPI-U published 
monthly by the 8ureav> of Labor Statistics. The farm value It the payment to famers for quantity of fann product eqiitvalent 
to retail unit, less allcMance for byproduct. Fartn values are based on prices at first point of sale and may include 
marketrng charges such as grading and packing for sorw conmoditles. The farm-retalt spread, the di fforencobetwoen the 
retail price and the farm valt*o, r^resents charges for assembling, processing, transporting, and distributing these foods. 



Note: Annual historical data on farm-retail pri< 
Statistical Bulletin 715, ERS, USOA. 



spreads may be found in Food Consumption, Prices and Expenditure, 



July ^9^^^ 
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Farm retail price spreads. 



Annual 1964 1965 



(982 1985 ^984 Apr Hov Dk Jin F«b M«r Apr 

Beef* Choice 

fifttiil prrot 1/ (cti./lb.) 242.5 238.1 259.6 244.8 256.6 240.5 239.7 256.7' 258.6 256. B 

Net corcA^s value 2/ (cts.) 1^.7 145.4 147.6 152.9 146.5 149.5 147.0 144.5 157.0 152.9 

Net f«nn value 5/ (cts.) 140.5 136.2 140.0 145.5 I39.B 142.5 159.B 157.2 129.7 127.0 

Ferm-retall spread (cts.) 102.0 101.9 99.6 99.5 96.8 97.8 99.9 101.5 108.9 i09.B 

Carcess-retall ^pr94d 4/ (cts.) 91.8 92.7 92.0 91.9 90.1 90.8 92.7 94.4 101.6 105.9 

Fann^-cercass spr«*d 5/ (ctsJ) 10.2 9.2 7.6 7.4 6.7 7.0 7.2 7.1 7.5 5.9 

Farm value/retail price tl) 58 57 58 59 59 59 58 57 54 54 
Pork 

fietall price 1/ (c+s./lb.) 175.4 169.8 162.0 159.8 162.4 165.5 166.0 165.6 164.7 159.5 

Wholesale value 2/ (cts.) 121.8 106.9 M0.1 107. L 106.8 M2.7 1 10.0 106.9 102.0 97.2 

H&f farm value 5/ tcts.) 88.0 76.5 77.4 76.0 76.6 79.6 78.0 77.5 69.6 65.8 

Farm-retail spread (cts.) 87.4 95.5 84.6 83.8 85.8 83.9 88.0 88.1 95.1 95.5 

Wholesale^retall spread 4/ (cts.) 53.6 60.9 51.9 52.7 55.6 50.9 56.0 58.7 62.7 62.1 

FartiK^AoUsale spread 5/ (cts.) 35.8 52.4 52.7 31.1 50.2 55. t 52.0 59.4 52.4 51.4 

Farm value/retail price (t) 50 45 48 48 47 49 47 47 42 41 

1/ Estimated weighted average price of retai I cuts from poiit and yield grade 5 b«ef carcasses, ftetal I prices from 8L5. 

2/ Valu* of carcass quantity equivalent to I lb. of retail C«ts; beef adjusted for velue of fat and bone byproducts. 

5/ Market value to producer for quantity of live animal equivalent to 1 lb. retail cuts minus value of byproducts. 
4/ Represents charges for retailing and other marketing services such as fabrlcetinQj wholesaling, and In-city 

transportation. 5/ Represents charges made for livestock marketingj processing, and transportation to city where consumed. 



Livestock and Products 



Annual 1964 1969 



49.4 


55.6 


56.0 


52.1 


49.0 


52.8 


51.9 


49.7 


47.8 


225 


253 


246 


220 


215 


219 


215 


214 


207 


2-6 


2.8 


2.7 


2.8 


2.6 


2.B 


2.8 


2.8 


2.8 


22.5 


21.2 


14.4 


22.5 


20.5 


19.7 


2L7 


22.9 


24.1. 



1962 1963 i964 Apr Nov Dec -Jan Feb Kar Apr 

8ro1 lers 

Fodera I Iv Tnsoected 
slaughter, certified CmH. lb.) 12,059 12,5^ 12,999 1,052.2 1,018.7 995.4 M54.9 991.5 1,060.5 1,181.0 

Wholesale price* 

9^1tYi (cts./lb.) 1/ 44.0 

Price of grower feed ($/tOfi> 210 

8roll9r-f<Md pr^ce retlo (lb.) 2/ 2.6 

Stocks beginning of period (mil. lb.) 52.6 

Avg. *ieokTv placements of broiler 

chicksi 19 States (mil.) 80.2 80.4 85.1 86.6 79.0 84.4 85.9 86.5 89.2 90.5 

Turltev* 

foderally inspected slaughter, 

certified (miT lb.) 2,459 2,565 2,574 165.1 271.7 182.8 157:8 I47.B 176.2 175.1 

Wholesale price. New York, 8-16 lb. 

young hens (cts./lb.) 
Price of turkey grower feed ($/ton) 229 
Turkey-fewl price ratio (lb.) 2/ 5. 
Stocks beginning of period CmlL.lb.) 258.4 
Poults placed in U.S. CmM .) 

Farm production (mil.) 

Average ni^nber of layers (mil.) 

Rate of lay (eggs per layer 

on farmij 
Cartoned price. Hew York, grade A 

large (c+s./doi.) 5/ 
Price of laying feed (S/ton) 
Egg-feed price ratio (lb.) 2/ 

Stockt, firat of montti 
Shel I (thou, cases) 
Frozen Cmi I. lb.) 
Replacerrant chicks hatched CmM.i 

1/ 12-citY composite weighted average beginning April 25, 1965. 2/ Pounds of feed equal in value to I dozen •ggs or I lb.. 
of broiler or turkey liveweight. 5/ Price of cartoned eggs to volime buyers for delivery to retailers. 4/ Not reported. 



60.8 

i) 229 

».) 258.4 
(4/) 


60.5 
247 

5.0 
205.9 
181.8 


74.4 
245 
5.8 

161.8 
190.0 


67.0 
258 

144.4 
19.1 


91.5 
225 

5.1 

415.4 

11.9 


97.5 

220 

5.5 
195.6 

12.1 


74.0 
216 

4.8 
125.5 

15.5 


65.6 
216 
5.9 

124.1 
16.5 


67.0 
220 
5.7 

151.5 
18.6 


64.6 
214 

5.8 
151.1 

20.5 


69,680 
286 


68,169 68,195 
276 278 


5,659 
277 


5,742 

284 


6,057 
286 


5,951 

284 


5,292 

280 


5,952 
278 


5,672 
274 


245 


247 


245 


20.5 


20.2 


2M 


20.9 


18.9 


21.4 


20.7 


70.1 
190 
6.1 


75.2 
204 
6.2 


80.9 
206 
6.8 


105.7 

214 
8.5 


75.4 

190 
6.5 


65.8 
187 
6.2 


61.5 
189 

5.5 


58.1 
189 
5.6 


65.5 

186 
6.2 


59.9 

186 
5.7- 


34 

25.7 

444 


54 

25.4 
407 


Is 

459 


56 

12.0 

47.9 


57 

17.9 

50.1 


55 
16.2 

27.1 


51 

15.4 

28.5 


50 

14.9 

28.5 


29 

15.9 
57.0 


25 

15.5 
41.1 
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Dairy , = =^ 

Annual 1964 ^ 1965 

1 962 1963 1 984 Apr No^ D»c Jan F«b Har Apr 

Milk, prioas, Mlnnesota-^lsconstn, 

3,5* fat (Vo-t,> 1/ 12,49 12.49 12,29 12.07 12,72 12.52 12,40 U.2I N .9^ 11.62 

Pricoo* 161 dilry ratloo (Vtoo) 177 168 191 199 177 176 177 174 172 l7l 

Hilk-»w>d price r^tlo (lb,) 2/ 1,54 1,45 l,4t K 32 1.62 1,59 1,58 1-57 1.55 1.51 
Whol«sa1« prions 

6ut1^r, Grada A Chi, (cts,/lb.) 147.7 147, J 148.8 142.9 158.1 145.6 I4t,5 141,2 141.2 141,9 
Am, Ch+w-io, Wis, 

«^en4jlv pt. (ct*,/lb,) 138,3 136,3 138,0 135.9 139.7 IJ7.5 ^36,5 134,3 132,0 129,9 

Nonfat drv milk, tcfs,/lb,) 3/ 93.2 93,2 90.9 90.7 91,7 91.5 91,0 90,6 89.7 84,5 
USDA nat ranovils 

Total n^llk ^uiv. CtdM . lb.) 4/ I4,26l,6 16,6^3,7 8,644.7 V43.6 70,3 397.2 1,374.6 1,383,9 1,354,5 1,496,4 

Butter (mil, lb. 3 382,0 413,2 202,6 ^9.2 .5 |0,5 50.0 44,6 34.2 36,6 

Am, choeM CmTl. lb,) 642,5 832,6 447,3 ^5.0 6,0 18,1 34,6 46,1 65,1 74,4 

Nonfat dry milk {mfl, lb,) 948,1 l,06l,0 678.4 71.1 24,1 36,0 56,8 54,9 65,9 86,6 
Milk 

Total milk production (mil, lb,) 135,505 139,672 135,444 N ,662 10,529 10,967 11,209 t0,566 11,857 12,007 

Htik p«r cow (lb,) 12,306 12,565 12,495 E,079 973 I,0l4 t,036 977 1,094 I JOI 

*luml»r o» Tflilk cws tthou.) II, Oil 11,098 10,640 I0,6l0 10,623 I0,8l4 ,l0,60l l0,8n 10,839 10,903 
Stocks, boglnnlng 4/ 

Total (mil, lb,) 16,377 20,054 22,646 23,610 19,252 17,995 16,429 I5,6l2 15,667 I5,5l0 

Coniwrclal (mil, lb.) 5,398 4,603 5,234 5,346 4,996 4,798 4,957 5,119 5,lOl 4,970 

Governrrwnt (mil, lb,) 12,980 I5,45l 17,412 l8,262 14,255 13,195 11,492 10,693 10,566 10,540 

Imports, total (tuM, lb,) 4/ 2,477 2,616 2,741 225 267 296 213 249 180 n,a, 

CcTifnercial di ^ appear anCO 

mJlk oqulv, Ifnil, lb,) 122,135 122,474 126,763 lO,776 10,692 10,466 9,595 9,204 10,545 n,a, 
flutter 

Production (rtiH, lb,) L257,0 1,299,2 1,103,3 103-0 79.6 95,1 118,4 l07,5 107,1 I lO,6 

Stocks, boginning (mil, lb,) 429,2 466,6 499,4 529,3 374,3 555,9 296,6 277,3 289.4 291,7 

CcTurerctal disappearance (mil. Lb,) 697,3 881,7 902,3 64,1 64,3 77,9 69,7 60,5 75.5 n.a, 
AnerlcAO cKeese 

Production (mil, lb,) 2,752,3 2,927,7 2,646,2 244.4 167. t 2lO,0 223,1 20l,7 230,9 25l,2 

Stocks, boglnnlng (mil, lb,) 889.1 961,4 t,l6l,5 1,196.6 1,074,3 1,036,2 960,5 956,1 897,7 674,0 

Ccimercial dl*:appf>arance (mil, lb,) 2,166,6 2,083,3 2,253,6 202,2 186,0 194,3 174,6 163,0 177,6 n.a, 

OttbBT cheese 

Production tmil, lb,) 1,789,4 1,891,8 2,025,5 165,5 !6t,8 166.2 167,5 153,6 180,7 172,6 

Stocks, boqlnn;ng (mil, lb,) 86,6 B2,8 104,9 100,2 98,6 98.4 101,4 103-2 100,4 I0l,3 

Cortnercial disappearance (mil, lb,) 2,044,6 2,IM,3 2,310.9 186,3 210,2 215,5 181,4 176,4 198,7 n,a. 

Nonfat dry milk 

Production (mil- lb,) 1,400,5 1,499,9 1,158,9 IIJ,! 67,4 85,5 88.4 91,1 104-6 126.0 

Stocks, beginning (mil- lb,) 889,7 1,262.0 1,394.9 1,421,0 1,291,6 1,263,9 1,231,7 1,150,3 1,119,8 1,095,1 

Corrorclal disappearance Cml 1 . lb,) 447,7 459,9 496.0 54.0 48.4 26,9 35,5 34,9 34,3 n,a, 

Fronrt dass#rt 

production trnil, ^al,) 5/ 1,178,2 1,224,2 1,230,4 103.3 65,1 75,2 79,5 80,7 100,5 l07,0 

1/ Manufacturing grade milk, 2/ Pounds of 16% protein ration eqtial in value to I pound of milk, 3/ Prices paid f,o,b. 
Central States production area, high heat spray process, 4/ Mi Ik-^quivalent, fat-basis, 5/ Ice cream, ictt mi Ik, and 
sherbet, n,a, r not available. 











Annual 






1964 






196! 


I 






1962 


1965 


1984 


Apr 


Nov 


Ok 


Jon 


Feb 


HaK 


Apr 


U,S, MWl 


prlo«. 
























Boston 


1/ (cts,/lb,) 




247 


212 


229 


245 


218 


214 


205 


195 


185 


182 


Imported 


>Mol prfce^ 
























Boston 


2/ (cts,/lb,) 




262 


248 


241 


252 


235 


230 


226 


210 


200 


183 


U,S, mill 


oontdnptton. 


scoured 






















Apparel 


Mwl (thou. 


lb,) 


105,857 


126,729 


128,982 


11,311 


8,886 


9,381 


9,264 


8,281 


9,625 


n,a. 


Carpet 


wool (thoy, 1 


b,) 


9,825 


13,851 


15,066 


1,345 


899 


799 


1,323 


1,205 


1,462 


n,a. 



1/ Wool price delivered at U,S, mills, clean basis. Graded Territory 64's (20,60-22,04 microns) staple 2-3/4" and up, 
2/ Wool price del Uered at U,S, mills, clean basis, Australian 60/62* s, type 64A (24 micron). Duty since 1982 has been 10,0 
cents, n,a, - not available. 
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Meat animals. 



Annu«1 1964 196! 



7,20t 8,516 
20,261 19,727 
16,007 18,680 

) , 1 39 1 , 554 


8,006 
20,772 
16,765 

1,376 


7,568 
1,515 
J, 523 

164 


8,221 

1,945 

l,50J 

t21 


8,544 

1,624 

1,414 

157 


8,617 

),452 

1,762 

116 


8,169 

1,342 

1,540 

94 


7,677 
1,594 

1,559 
98 


7,814 

1,417 

1,603 

133 


26.5 20,6 


21,6 


20.4 


24^6 


25,6 


24.8 


24,1 


22,2 


21,5 


2/ 22.9 15,9 


16,1 


14,5 


18,4 


19.6 


16,8 


18,7 


16,4 


15,2 


64,22 62.57 
39,96 39.35 
77.70 72,97 


65,34 
39,81 
63-95 


67,86 
42.68 
77.50 


64,29 
36, B6 

50,00 


65.52 
56,56 

50.00 


64,35 
59,09 
52,00 


62,80 
42,79 
62,19 


59,58 
43,16 
60-00 


58.72 
42,30 
60.00 



1962 1963 1964 Apr Nov Ok: \lan F^b Har Apr 

C«ttl# on f«wj (7-Sta+os) 

Ni^iber on feed (thou, Kead) )/ 
Placed on fvwi (thou, head) 
Harkfttlngs (thou. Ke«d) 
Other disappearance (thou, bead) 
Beef steer -corn price ratio, 
Omaha (bu,)2 

Hog-corn price ratio, Omaha Cbu,) 
Hark«rt prices (I per cwt.) 
Slaughter cattle: 

Choice steers, Omaha 

Utility cows, Omaha 

Choice vealors, S, St. Paul 
Feeder catt I e ^ 

Choice, Kansas Cfty, 600-700 lb, 64,62 65,70 65.26 67.51 65,42 66.28 68,42 69,08 67.40 68-60 

Slaughter hogsj 

Berro**s i gilts, 7-(nark«ts 55-44 47.71 48-B6 48.30 48,54 50.12 49.06 48,98 43,93 41,41 

Feedar pigs I 

S- Plo, 40-50 lb, (per head) 51,14 54,05 59,12 51.08 56,62 35.58 44.65 44,02 46-51 45.67 

Slaughter sheep & lambs: 

Lan^s^ Choice, San An^elo 

Ewes, Good, San Angelo 
Feeder I antjs ; 

Cholo*, San Angelo 
li^holesale nieat prices, flidwest 

Chofo* tteer beef, 600-700 Ib- 

Canrwr & Cutter oow beef 

Pork loins, 8-14 lb- 5/ 

Pork bellies, 12-14 Ib- 

Ham^t thinned, 14-17 Ib- 

CcnrMrcial tleughter (thoo- Kead)* 
Cattle 

Steers 

Heifers 

Co%#s 

Bui Is & stags 

Calves 
Sheep & lambs 

Comnerclal production Xm 1,1 - lb,) 
Beef " ^ 

Veal 

LanD & tnutton 
Pork 



56-44 57, 


40 62, 


16 


65.88 


65,75 


65-25 


65-12 


67, 


58 70, 


12 


72,50 


21, 


BO 16,85 20,90 


22.25 


21,83 


30.17 


37.25 


35, 


12 37, 


12 


31,97 


53, 


51 54, 


87 61, 


02 


65.75 


71,00 


69.00 


72-31 


72,06 75,25 


65,50 


101, 


5t 97, 


65 98.01 


103.50 


99,08 


IOt.22 


99-50 


97,42 92,00 


89,20 


78,96 78,46 74, 


70 


80.51 


67,84 


70.31 


76-26 


80, 


52 80, 


94 


77,22 


III, 


51 — 


96, 


36 


91.86 


87,37 


95.40 


97-69 


95, 


49 84, 


22 


79,90 


76, 


54 60-56 60- 


08 


58.28 


60-49 


64.31 


67,50 


64, 


14 64, 


25 


58,83 


91. 


47 75,60 78, 


22 


77,52 


99-75 


90.66 


72,66 


74, 


II 70, 


44 


65,18 


35,845 


36,649 


57,570 




2,855 


5,066 


2,944 


3,278 


2,776 


2,882 




2,971 


17,277 


17,486 


17,474 




i,4O0 


1,552 


1,255 


1,523 


1,291 


1,349 




1,377 


10,394 


10,758 


10,691 




763 


875 


895 


962 


856 


905 




979 


7,554 


7,597 


8,617 




628 


795 


755 


732 


578 


569 




554 


818 


606 


788 




64 


64 


59 


61 


51 


59 




61 


3,021 


5,076 


5,292 




248 


296 


268 


288 


253 


279 




270 


6,449 


6,619 


6,758 




616 


541 


530 


567 


484 


578 




534 


82,190 


87,584 


85,156 




6,953 


7,597 


6,994 


7,542 


6,397 


7,134 




7,581 


22,366 


23,058 


23,410 




1,776 


1,924 


1,830 


2,066 


1,768 


1,857 




1,935 


423 


429 


477 




56 


43 


39 


42 


37 


40 




41 


356 


368 


372 




34 


30 


30 


32 


28 


33 




30 


14,121 


15,120 


14,716 




1,233 


1,3^6 


1,220 


1,281 


1,105 


1,232 




1,268 




Annuel 






1983 




1964 




1 


985 








1962 


1963 


1964 


IV 


'r 


" 


III 


IV 


1 




II 


9,028 


10,271 


9,908 




8,465 


9,908 


9,540 


8,700 


9,000 


10,635 




g,676 


24,414 


23,776 


24,884 




7,272 


5,511 


5,562 


6,252 


7,559 


5,321 




— 


21,799 


22,548 


22,525 




5,456 


5,714 


5,620 


5,684 


5,507 


5,907 5/ 5,908 


I 1,375 


l,59f 


1,632 




393 


565 


562 


268 


417 


573 




— 


42,890 


44,150 


42,420 


46,030 44,150 i 


10,070 41,915 i 


t5,IB0 


42,420 


39,530 


5,708 


5,638 


5,548 




5,839 


5,638 


5,446 


5,771 


5,550 


5,348 




5,215 


37,182 


38,512 


37,072 


40,191 56,512 


54,624 ! 


^J44 ] 


S7,630 


37,072 


34,315 


9,062 


9,735 


9,020 




2,577 


1,964 


2,481 


2,259 


2,316 


1,935 


5/ 


2,366 


66,797 


72,735 


67,680 


1 


17,663 1 


4,288 


16,814 \ 


17,158 


17,420 


14,538 




— 



Ctttle on f«Mi (13-States) 

Number on feed Cthou, head) 1/ 

PI«C«d on feed (thou. headJ 

Kerfcetlngs (thou, head) 

Other disappearance (thou, head) 1,375 
Koas t, pigs (IO-St«tes) 4/ 
Inventory (thou, head) 1/ 

Breeding (ttiou. head) 1/ 

Harket (thou- head) 1/ 
Farro**ingS (thou, head) 
Pig crop (thou- h6«d) 

1/ Beginning of period- 2/ Bushels of corn equal in value to 100 pounds Mve-welght, 3/ Beginning January 1964 prices are 
for 14-17 lbs, 4/ Quarters are Dec, preceding year-feb, (I), Har.-Hay <'l>i Juf^^-^ug, (HI), and Sept,-Vov, (IV), 
5/ Intentions, ^Classes estimated. 



?5^.= Agricultural Ouffook 



Crops and Products 



Food gralns- 



Mark«tfng vimp 1/ 



1964 



1065 



1961/62 1962/65 1965/84 Apr Nov D^ 



Jan 



F«b 



Mar 



Apr 



WholttMl* prioM 
Wwat, Mo, I HRW, 

Kansas City (t/bu.) 2/ 
Wheat, DNS, 



4.27 



3.94 



5.83 



5.95 



5.85 



3.76 



3.76 



5.74 



5:67 



5.62 



Hinr^apolTs (t/bu.) 2/ 
Ric*, S.W. U. (t/cwt.) 5/ 

■hsat 


4.17 5.94 4.21 
20.20 18.00 19.38 


4.28 
19.25 


3.64 
18.00 


3.48 
18.00 


3.47 

18.00 


5.52 
18.00 


5.55 
18.00 


5.64 

i8.nci 


txpsrts (ttiM. bu.) 

Mil 1 grind (mil. bu.) 

W»«t floor produc+ion (mil. 


1,771 l,W9 

651 656 

n>^t.) 280 292 

Marketing 


U429 
694 
308 

ymmr 1/ 


105 
58 
26 

1965 


100 
56 
25 




134 
55 
25 




109 
57 
25 

1964 


95 
57 
26 


65 
59 
26 




76 

n.a. 
n.a. 

1965 




1961/82 1962/85 


1965/84 Jurw^Sspt Oct-DK: 


Jan-Har 


Apr-Hav Jun^^Sspt Oct-DK: 


Jan-Har 


WhMt 


























Stocks, beginning (ttiil. bu.) 
DornftStic us* 
Food (mil. bu.) 
Feed & seed (mil, bu.) 4/ 
Exports (mil. bu.) 


989 1,159 

602 616 

754 318 
1,771 1,509 


1,515 

655 
477 

1,429 


1,515 2 

210 
516 
475 


,955 

161 
118 
562 




2,526 

165 

44 

564 




1,756 

102 

51 
226 


1,598 2 

212 

595 
645 


,740 

167 
59 

374 




2,141.5 

161 

48 

266 



1/ Beginning June 1 for whe»t and August I for rice. 2/ Ordinary protein. 3/ Long-grain, milled basis. 4/ Feed use 
approximated by residual, n.a. = not availabre. 



Feed grains. 



Wholesale prices 
Corn, No. 2 vellou, 

St. Louis (i/bu.) 
Sorghun, No. 2 yellow, 

Kansas City (t/cwt.) 
Barley, feed, 

Hinnoapolls (t/bu.) 
Barley, malting, 

Minna 
Exports 



Hinneapol is (J/bu.) 



ting, 
s (J/ 



Narketing yeer 1/ 
1961/82 1962/63 1965/64 



Apr 



1964 



Nov 



Oec 



Jan 



1065 



Feb 



Nar 



Corn (mil, bu.) 

Feed grains (mil. nwtric tons) 2/ 



Apr 



1.61 


2.96 


5.45 


5.61 


2.77 


2.75 


2.86 


2.84 


2.86 


2.88 


4.29 


4.96 


5.15 


5.56 


4.28 


4.52 


4.48 


4.55 


4.58 


4.76 


2,21 


1.76 


2.48 


2.74 


2.06 


1.88 


1.98 


1.99 


1.97 


2.05 


5.06 


2.55 


2.84 


5.04 


2.45 


2.36 


2.46 


2.47 


2.51 


2.52 


1,967 
58.4 


1,870 

54.0 


1,865 
55.8 


175 
5.5 


246 
7.0 


208 
6.2 


209 
6.2 


167 
5.5 


172 
5.5 


i69 
4.9 



Marketing yeer 1/ 



1965 



1964 



1965 



Corn 

Stocks, beginning (mil. bu.) 
Domestic use: 

Feed <mj I . bu.) 

Food, seed, ind. (mil. bu.) 
Feed grains 2/ 

Stocks, beginning (mil. metric tons) 54.6 
Domestic use: 

Feed (mM. metric tons) 128.5 

Food, seed, ind. (mil. metric tons) 25.8 



1961/62 1962/85 1963/64 June^Sept Oct-Oec Jan-Kar Apr-May June-Sept Oct-Oec Jan-Kar 



1,054 2,174 5,120 4,924 5,120 4,915 5,251 2,145 



4,202 
812 



4,522 
896 

68.2 

159.5 
27.9 



5,756 
975 



891 
375 



1,654 
220 



969 

184 



97.5 146.4 108.0 154.9 



117.4 
29.8 



29.5 

ri.o 



49.3 
6.6 



29.4 
5.9 



580 
187 

IOfl.5 

18.1 
6.1 



555 
385 

70.6 

20.5 
11.2 



725 

1,680 
255 

44.1 

55.5 

7.1 



5,856 

1,151 
197 

181.9 



55.6 
6.5 



1/ Beginnir^g October I for corn and sorghum^ June I for oats and barley. 2/ Aggregated date for corn, sorghum, oats, and 
barley. 



A^'y -?a^ 



35 



Fats and olU- 



H«rk«tlng y««r 1/ 



1964 



1965 



WhoU^altt prioft. No. I yellow, 

Chicago ($/b<J.) V 
CrushEngs Cml 1 . bu.) 
E)q>orts (m| I . bu.) 
SoYbwt ol I 
WhotO£4l« price, crude, 

DK«tur (cts./lb.) 
Production Ciftll. lb.) 
Oovnesttc dUap. (mil, lb.) 
Exports Cmll. tb.) 
Stocks, beginning (mil. tb.) 
SoybvAn n»al 
Vhole^alft Pr1c«r 44% protein^ 

Ovc^tur (I/ton) 
Production (thou, ton) 
Dcmestic dls^p, (tf^og, ton) 
Exports (thou, ton) 
Stocks, beginning (thou, ton) 
H«rg«rln«. wholtt««T« prlc«» 



1961/82 1962/03 1963/84 



6.24 
1,029.7 
929.1 



6.U 

1,106.0 

905.2 



7.78 

985 
740.5 



Apr 



7.87 
74.6 
68.5 



182,52 
24,654.4 
17,714.4 
6,907,5 

162.7 

41.4 



187,19 
26,715.6 
19,506.0 

7,108.7 
175,2 

41,4 



188.21 190.0 



22,756,2 

17,541.0 

5,436,1 

474 

46.5 



1,760,5 

1,402,5 
400,1 
460.7 



Nov 



6.20 
98.9 
95.4 



Dk 



5.97 

101. 1 
87.5 



19.0 20.6 50.55 52.08 

10,979.4 12,040.4 10,872.0 846.7 

9,536.5 9,857.5 9,598 822.9 

2,076.5 2,024.7 1,814 165.5 

1,756.1 1,102.5 1,261 1,519.6 



51.71 

1,070.2 

872.7 

214,6 

597.2 



2S.44 
1,095.5 

708.8 
189.6 
580.1 



J«n 



5.95 

94.5 
72.5 



28.01 

1,027.4 

854.4 

66.7 

777,1 



Feb 



5.88 

80.8 
80.6 



29.64 

878.9 
840.5 
198.5 
885,5 



H«r 



5.92 
85.6 
67.9 



51.55 
946.0 
769.4 
184.8 
723,8 



155,2 
2,326,0 

1,801.7 
474,7 
236.1 



Apr 



6.00 
83.2 
65.4 



33.63 

917-1 

894.8 

66.8 

715,6 



156,75 135,2 125,25 125.9 117,90 



2,581.0 

1,694.2 

655,7 

285.7 



2,226.4 
1,728.5 

515,5 
556.8 



1,887.2 

1,440.9 

451.8 

519.6 



2,025.6 

1,496.8 
416.5 
554,1 



1,958.3 

1,585.7 

587.4 

444,6 



54.85 55.00 55.25 5l,50 52,50 54.00 56,00 



Chicago (cts/lb.) 

1/ Begtnnmg September I for soybeans; October I for *oyn»al and oM ; calendar year for margarine. 2/ Beginning April 1, 
1982, prices based on 50-day delivery, using uppnr end of the ranga. 



Cotton 



U,S, prl 
1^1/16 

Northern 
Index 
U,S, « 

U.S. ml 

Exports 

1/ Beg 
selected 



c«, SLU, 

In, (cts/lb,) 2/ 
Europe prices: 
(Cts,/lb,) 5/ 
-5/52" (cts,/lb.) 4/ 
consuriptton (thou, bales) 
(thou, bales) 



Marketing year 1/ 
1961/82 1962/85 1965/84 



1984 



1965 



60.5 

73.S 

75,9 

5,265,8 

6,567,5 



65.1 

76,7 

78,0 

5,512.8 

5,206.8 



75,1 

87.6 

87.1 

5,885,5 

6,786.0 



Apr 



75.6 

89.0 

89.6 
454.8 
762.6 



Mov 



60.4 

72.6 

75.5 

594,9 

507,0 



Dtc 



60.5 

72.0 

74.0 

426,8 

660,0 



Jan 



71.4 

74.7 

404.9 

855.6 



Feb 



Mtr 



69,2 

72.9 

425.0 

810,6 



67,5 

75.7 

555,4 

648.5 



Apr 



60.0 58,6 60.2 6L7 



66.5 

75,9 

425.2 

577.8 



'i;"!!!SKc''^"*y l^Jy ^r^^**?! 5F»+ market, 5/ Liverpool Outlook "A" Index; average of five lo^.e^t priced of 10 
growths. 4/ Memphis territory growths. ^ 



Fruit 



Annual 



1964 



1965 



Producer price fndaxes 
Fresh fruit (1967^=100) 
Orled fruit (1967-100) 
Canned fruit A juice (1967=100) 
Fro/en fruit A juice (1967=100) 

F.o.b, shipping point prices 

Apptes, Yakima Valley (t/ctfl,) 1/ 
Pears, Yakima Valley (t/box) V 
Oranges, y,S. ovg. (t/boot) 5/ 
Grapefruit, U,S, avg. (t/bojt) 5/ 



Stocks, ending 

Fresh apples (mi I, |b,) 
Fresh pears (ni 1, |b,) 
Fro/en fruit Cmil, lb.) 
Fr«re<i fruit Juices (mfl, lb,) 



liii 


fi65 


1964 


Apr 


Nov 


Oec'. 


Jtn 


Feb 


»*ar: 


Apr 


255.4 
409,7 
285.7 
505.5 


250.6 
409.5 

286.8 
500.9 


260.1 
584,4 
512.5 
350.5 


215.2 

408.8 
509.4 
549,9 


261.0 
355.2 
514,0 
565,5 


269.7 
555.2 
515.9 

361,8 


255,5 
555.1 
519.9 
561.5 


285.1 
555.8 
525,4 
572.0 


248.7 
555.8 
526.1 

573.1 


258,1 
556.2 
525.5 
575.5 


n.a. 
n.a. 
11,10 
9.05 


n,a. 

n.a, 

14.40 

9.15 


n.a. 
n,a. 

15.40 
10.00 


12,58 
7,65 

15.10 
10,50 


12.80 
12.70 
19,00 
11,12 


12,50 
12,88 

18,41 
11.34 


12.25 
12.85 

17.81 
11. 1) 


14.00 
15.15 
18.97 
15,(8 


15.38 
15.00 
15.68 
11,53 


t6.58 
15.50 

15,14 
11,24 


Year ending 






1964 






1965 






1962 


1965 


1964 


^Ap.^, 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Har 


Apr 


5,082.5 
190.9 
627,5 

1,157,6 


644,7 
924,9 


5,171,5 
184.9 
694,5 
941,9 


912,2 
80,5 

444,4 
1,574,7 


5,808.9 
243,5 
754,1 

891,6 


5,171,5 
180,8 
690.5 
964.9 


2,464,2 
154,2 
625,6 

1,195,6 


1,858.1 1 

89-9 

569.2 

1,585.8 1 


,372,5 

59.2 

512.1 

,472,4 1 


910,4 

54,1 

456,2 

1,579,6 



.- '/,R«^t)eficious, Washington, ejttra fancy, carton tray pack, 80-JI5's, 
No, I, 90-155's. 5/ F.0,8. packed fresh, n,a, = not available. 



V D'Anjou, Washington, standard box wrapped, U.S. 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Vegetables 





Annual 






1984 






1985 




d^ 




1982 


J985 


(984 


Apr 


Mov 


Ok: 


Jan 


F«b 


Har 


Apr 


Vholtt£a(« prioss 






















Potatoes, whftG, 






















f,o,b. East t$/cwt,) 


6,05 


7,76 


8,(6 


8.66 


5,44 


5.55 


5.55 


6,15 


6.26 


6,92 


Iceberg lettuce C$/crtn.) (/ 


5,92 


6.29 


5.08 


5,12 


3,75 


5.60 


7.75 


4,51 


4,52 


4,87 


Tomatoes C$/crtn.) 2/ 


7,40 


8,69 


8.52 


8,60 


4,39 


^,25 


9.56 


11,00 


17.00 


11,40 


Vho[«s4(« pr(o» index, 10 canned 






















v«9, <I977=(00) 


137 


137 


(45 


(44 


144 


144 


(54 


152 


142 


143 


Grower pr(o» (nd«x, fresh 






















contrercial veg, (J977-I00) 


lit 


129 


ill 


l» 


96 


108 


126 


137 


158 


118 



1/ Std, carton 24*s f,o.b, shipping potnt. 2/ 5 « 6 - 6 « 6, f,o,b, Fla-Cal, 

Tobacco 







Annua ( 






1984 






1985 








1982 


(963 


(964 


Apr 


Mov 


Ok 


Jen 


Feb. 


Har 


Apr 


PrIcM at aijctfoni (/ 
Flue-cured Cct*,/lb.) 
Burlev tct*,/lb,) 


178,6 
180.3 


177,9 
(79.5 


181,0 
(87.6 


— 


(72.0 

188.0 


187.5 


187,5 


186.0 


■- 


^ 


Oometf ic consui^lon 2/ 
Cigarette* tblL) 
Large cigars (mil.) 


634.0 
3,667 


600,0 
3,605 


600,4 
3,491 


51.0 
260.5 


57.5 
261,7 


42*9 
277.4 


58.2 
234,9 


55,7 
209,6 


n.a, 

n,a. 


n,a, 
n,a. 



(/ Crop year July-Jun© s#or flue-cured, October -September for burloy, 2/ Texeble removais,' n,a, - not available^ 

Sugar ^ 



Annuei (964 (965 



U.S* raw luger pr(oe, 
N*Y, <cti./lb.) 1/ 

U*$, de((verle£ 
(thou, short tons) 2/ 



(962 


1965 


(964 


Apr 


Nov Ok: 


Jan 


Feb 


Har 


Apr 


19,92 


22,04 


2r.74 


22,03 


21,40 21,10 


20,72 


20.58 


20, 9 1 


20.99 


9,(53 


8,812 


8,435 


n.a. 


n.e, 2,059 


n,a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n,a. 



^ " ^ — •■'■—^ -r f -v^^m r —■' r,T^-. ^r,^ri& ^m f -wr-^ 11.^, M.^, &,V^^ ll,-*!, ri.a, ll.ar 11,-0 

1/ Spot price reported by (New York) Coffee, Sugar, and Cocoa Exchange, Inc. 2/ Raw value. Quarterly data shown at end of 
arter In March, June, Sept*, S Dec, Excludes Hawaii. n,a, = not available. 



quarte 



Coffee 



Annua ( 1964 (965 



1962 (965 (984 Apr Nov Dec Jan Feb Har Apr p 

vOfflDOS I Tft ci^ttMii or I Oft 

H*Y7tct*,/1b,) ' 152.00 (31,51 142.95 145.46 158,26 136,12 137,91 138,29 156.31 154.61 
(nports, green bean 

equ1va(ent (mlMb,) 1/ 2,552 2,260 2,4(4 260 150 160 250 235 227 191 F 

Annua( (965 1964 (969 



(962 (963 (964 July-Sept Oct-Dec Jen-Har Apr-June Ju(y-Sept Oct-Dec Jen-Har 
Roettlngi (mi(, lb,) 2/ 2,293 2,258 2,287 549 650 575 5(8 557 637 573 
1/ Greeo And processed coffee. 2/ Instant soluble and roasted coffee, F = Forecast, p = preliminary. 
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Supply and Utilization: Crops 



Supply and utilization: domestic measure^ 

AriM 



HarvAi- 
Pl«nt*d t*d 



Ml L 4Cres 



Produc- Tota I 

YUld tion supply 2/ 



Bu/acre 



And 
r«i1d- 
ual 



Oth»r 



tie 

uia 



Ex- 
ports 



HTL bu 



Totil 



Ending 
stocks 



Fsrai 
prlc« 3/ 

i/bu 



1961/82 


88.3 


80-6 


34,5 


2,785 


3,777 


135 


712 




1,771 


2^618 


1,159 


3*65 


1982/83 


86.2 


77,9 


35-5 


2,765 


3,932 


195 


713 




1,509 


2,417 


1,515 


3,55 


(983/84* 


76-4 


61-4 


39-4 


2,420 


3,939 


376 


735 




1,429 


2^540 


1,399 


3,53 


1 984/85* 


79-2 


66,9 


58.8 


2,595 


4,002 


450 


735 




1,415 


2^600 


1,402 


3-38 


1905/86* 




— 


— 


2,525 


3,850 


350 


750 




1,200 


2,300 


1,550 


3-20^3-40 




HM- 


acrss 


lb/ aero 








Mll- 


Ctfl 


' (rough 


equ 1 V - ) 




i/cwt 


Rlo» 

1981/82 


3-83 


3-79 


4,819 


182-7 


199-6 


4/ 9,0 


59,6 


1 


82,0 


150-6 


49-0 


9,05 


1902/83 


3-30 


3-26 


4,710 


153-6 


203-4 


4/ 6-9 


54,C 


> 


68,9 


131,8 


71-5 


6-11 


I9S3/&4* 


2-19 


2-17 


4,598 


99-7 


171,9 


4/ 5,6 


49,1 




70,3 


125-0 


46-9 


8,50 


1984/85* 


2-80 


2,76 


4,926 


137,0 


165-4 


4/ 5,0 


53-7 


f 


62-0 


120,7 


$1:? 


8-00-8,50 


1985/86* 








125-0 


191-7 


4/ 5-0 


55, C 


\ 


59-0 


119,0 


7,80-8,80 




MM- 


acr«£ 


Bu/acre 








HM- 


bu 








%/bi> 


Corn 
1981/82 


84-1 


74-5 


108-9 


6,119 


9,154 


4,202 


612 




1,967 


6,980 


2,174 


2,50 


I9B2/83 


81-9 


72-7 


113-2 


6,235 


10,410 


4,522 


896 




1,670 


7,290 


3 J 20 


2-68 


1983/84* 


60-2 


51-5 


61-1 


4,175 


7,297 


3,736 


973 




l>865 


6,574 


723 


3-25 


1984/85* 


80-4 


71-8 


106-6 


7,656 


8,381 


4,200 


1,050 




1,950 


7,200 


1,161 


2-65 


1965/86* 


Hil- 


acres 


Bu/acre 


7,675 


9,057 


4,300 


i;iio 

Htl- 


bu 


1,700 


7,110 


1,947 


2,50-2,70 

(/bu 


Sorghtin 


























1961/82 


15-9 


13-7 


64,0 


676 


964 


428 


1 1 




249 


688 


296 


2-39 


1982/83 


16-0 


14.1 


59-1 


635 


1,131 


507 


10 




214 


731 


400 


2,52 


1983/84* 


11-9 


10-0 


48-7 


486 


888 


381 


10 




246 


637 


251 


2,84 


1984/85* 


17,2 


15-3 


^-4 


866 


1,117 


525 


20 




275 


820 


297 


2-35 


1985/86* 


Mil- 


acres 


Bu/acr« 


885 


1,182 


525 


20 
«il- 


bu 


275 


820 


562 


2,50-2,50 
i/bu 


^961/82 


9-6 


9.0 


52,4 


474 


620 


196 


174 




100 


475, 


148 


2-45 


1982/63 


9,5 


9,0 


57.2 


516 


675 


241 


170 




47 


458 


217 


2-22 


1963/84* 


10,4 


9,7 


^2.3 


W9 


733 


263 


169 




92 


544 


189 


2-50 


1964/65* 


11.9 


11-2 


^3*4 


597 


796 


300 


170 




80 


550 


246 


2,30 


1985/86* 


MIL 


acres 


Bu/acre 


625 


881 


300 


170 

HH- 


bu 


75 


545 


356 


2,10-2-30 
$/bu 


Oats 

1981/62 


13.6 


9,4 


54-2 


510 


688 


453 


76 




7 


536 


152 


1,89 


1982/63 


14-0 


10-3 


57-8 


593 


749 


441 


85 




3 


529 


220 


1,49 


1963/84* 


20-3 


9,1 


52-6 


477 


727 


466 


78 




2 


546 


181 


1,67 


1984/85* 


12-4 


8,1 


58,1 


472 


688 


430 


80 




1 


511 


177 


1,70 


1985/86* 


H1I- 


acres 


Bu/acre 


510 


707 


425 


80 

MH, 


bu 


2 


507 


200 


1,45-L65 
$/bu 


Soybeans 

1981/82 


67-8 


66-4 


30-1 


2,000 


2,318 


5/ 93 


1,030 




929 


2,052 


266 


6,04 


l9B2/e3 


70-9 


69,4 


31-5 


2,190 


2,444 


5/ 66 


1J08 




905 


2,099 


345 


5-69 


I983/84* 


63,8 


62-5 


26-2 


1,636 


U981 


5/ 82 


963 




743 


1,805 


176 


7-81 


1984/85* 


67,7 


66-1 


28,2 


1,861 


2,037 


5/ 67 


1^015 




660 


1,762 


275 


5,85 


1985/86* 








1,925 


2,200 


5/ 85 


1,020 




675 


1,780 


420 


5-25-5,75 
















mi- 


lbs 






^/ib 


Sovbaan oil 
1981/82 








10,979 


12,715 


_ 


9,535 




2,077 


11,612 


1,103 


19,0 


1982/83 


^_^ 


^ 





12,041 


13,144 


i^ 


9,858 




2,025 


11,883 


1,261 


20,6 


l983/84» 





^_ 





10,872 


12,135 


— 


9,596 




t,6l4 


11,412 


721 


30,6 


19e4/85» 


__ 


._ 





1 1 , 324 


12^045 


~L^ 


9,750 




1,650 


11,400 


645 


31,0 


1985/86* 


^ 


— 


— 


11,220 


M,665 


— 


9,B50 




1,350 


11,200 


665 


26,0-32,0 
















Thou, 


tons 






l/tOfl 


'Sovbasn mftal 
l98t/82 


^w 






24,634 


24,797 


^^ 


17,714 




6,908 


24,622 


175 


183 


1962/83 


^^ 





__ 


26,714 


26,889 


._.. 


19,306 




7,109 


26,415 


474 


187 


1963/84* 




^^ 





22*758 


23,232 





17,616 




5,359 


22,977 


255 


188 


1984/85* 


__ 








24,265 


24,520 





19,300 




4,550 


23,850 


670 


122 


1985/66* 


— 


,^ 


.— 


24,230 


24,900 


— 


19,750 




4,500 


24,200 


700 


95-125 



See footnotes at end of table- 



Agrlcultural Outlook 



Supply and utilization: 



Arsfl 



PlAntvd 



Harv*i* 







FMd 


OtUr 














and 


domM- 










PiTjduC- 


Total 


r«i1d- 


tie 


Ex" 


Tota* 


Ending 


Firm 


riAid tiofi 


lupply 2/ 


Uil 


U3« 


port* 


u&a 


stocks 


prlo* 3/ 



Mil. acres 



I b/acre 



1961/82 


14.3 


13.6 


542 


15.6 


18.3 


1962/83 


11.3 


9.7 


590 


12.0 


IB. 6 


1983/84* 


7.9 


7.3 


508 


7.8 


J5.7 


196^/85* 


ILI 


10.4 


600 


I3<0 


15.8 


1985/86* 


^^ 


— 




12.0 


16.0 



Mil. balos 



^Ib 



5.3 


6.6 


U.B 


6/ 6.6 


54.0 


5.5 


5.2 


10.7 


6/ 7.9 


59.1 


5.9 


6.B 


12.7 


6/ 2.B 


66.0 


5.3 


6.5 


11.6 


6/ 4.0 


» 


5.0 


5.0 


10.0 


6/ 6<2 


— 



Supply and uti I Ixatloot nvtrlc iftMSura 7/ 



MM. hwrtarM PWrlc 

torn /ha 



MIL rf*tr1c torn 



t/fMtrlc 



WhMt 
























I96I/B2 


35.? 


32.6 


2.32 


75.8 


102.6 


3.7 


19.4 


48.2 


71.3 


31.5 


134 


1962/63 


34.^ 


31.5 


2.39 


75.3 


107.0 


5.3 


19.4 


41.1 


65.8 


41.2 


130 


(9eva4* 


30.9 


24.8 


2.65 


65.9 


107.2 


10.2 


20.0 


38.9 


69.1 


38.1 


130 


(964/65* 


32.1 


27. ( 


2.61 


70.6 


108.9 


12.2 


20.0 


38.5 


70.7 


38.1 


124 


1985/86* 


— 


— 


" 


68.7 


104.7 


9.5 


20.4 


32.6 


62.6 


42.2 


117-125 












Hi I, mwtric tons 


{ rough equ 1 v 


.) 








Rio* 
























1961/62 


1.5 


1.5 


5.40 


8.3 


9.0 


4/ 0.4 


2.7 


3.7 


6.8 


2.2 


200 


1962/63 


1<3 


k3 


5.28 


7.0 


9.2 


4/ 0.4 


2.5 


3.1 


6.0 


3.2 


179 


1983/84* 


0.9 


0.9 


5.15 


4.5 


7.6 


4/ 0.2 


2.2 


3.2 


5.7 


2.1 


187 


1964/85* 


M 


M 


5.52 


6.2 


6.4 


4/ 0.3 


2.4 


2.8 


5.5 


2.9 


176-167 


1985/66* 


— 


— 


— 


5.7 


8.7 


4/ 0.3 


2.5 


2.7 


5.4 


3.3 


[72^194 














MH. metric tons 










Corn 
























1961/62 


34.0 


30.1 


6.85 


206.2 


232.5 


106.7 


20.6 


50.0 


177.3 


55.2 


96 


1962/83 


33.1 


29.4 


7.(2 


209.2 


264.4 


114.9 


22.8 


47.5 


^85.2 


79.2 


106 


1963/84* 


24.4 


20.8 


5.10 


106.0 


185.4 


94.9 


24.7 


47.4 


167.0 


18.4 


IZB 


1984/65* 


52.5 


29.1 


6.68 


194.5 


212.9 


106.7 


26.7 


49.5 


iB2.9 


30.0 


104 


1985/66* 


— 


~ 


— 


200.0 


230.1 


109.2 


28.2 


43.2 


ieo_6 


49.5 


98-106 


FMd Grain 
























1981/82 


49_9 


43.1 


5.71 


246.2 


261.1 


128.5 


25.8 


58.6 


212.9 


68.2 


— 


1982/83 


49 J 


42.9 


5.83 


250.2 


318.7 


139.4 


28.0 


54.0 


221.4 


97.3 


^^ 


1983/84* 


41.6 


32.5 


4.20 


136.4 


234.4 


117.5 


29.8 


55.7 


202.9 


31.5 


-=- 


1964/85* 


49.3 


43.1 


5.48 


236.3 


268.6 


132.8 


32.0 


56.3 


223- i 


45.5 


7^ 


1985/66* 


— 


— 




243.5 


2B9.5 


135.3 


33.6 


51.8 


220.7 


66.9 


" 


Soybeans 
1981/62 


27.4 


26.9 


2.03 


54.4 


63.1 


5/ 2.5 


28.0 


25.3 


55.8 


7.2 


222 


1962/63 


2a. 7 


28.1 


2.15 


59.6 


66.5 


5/ 2.4 


30.2 


24.6 


57.1 


9.4 


209 


1983/84* 


25.8 


25.3 


U23 


44.5 


53.9 


5/ 2.2 


26.8 


20.2 


49.1 


4.8 


266 


(984/85* 


27.4 


26.7 


1.14 


50.6 


55.4 


5/ 2.4 


27.6 


17.9 


47.9 


7.5 


214 


1985/86* 


— 




— 


52.3 


59.8 


5/ 2.3 


27.7 


18.4 


48.4 


11.4 


i 93-2 II 


SoybMn oil 

1961/82 








4.96 


5.77 




4.33 


.94 


5.27 


.50 


419 


1962/83 


^^ 


*» 


** 


5.46 


5.96 


-fc 


4.47 


.92 


5.59 


.57 


454 


1983/84* 


— 


,^-. 


^^^ 


4.93 


5.50 


. 


4.35 


.82 


5.17 


.32 


675 


1964/85* 


-» 


*^ 


_ 


5.14 


5.46 


.« 


4.42 


.75 


5.17 


.10 


683 


1985/86* 


— 


— 


— 


5.08 


5.38 


— 


4.46 


.61 


5.08 


.30 


573-705 


SoybMn m^\ 
























961/82 


» 


,.~. 





22.36 


22.51 


^-w 


16.08 


6.27 


22.35 


.16 


201 


962/63 


» 


— 


^^ 


24.24 


24.39 


— 


17.52 


6.45 


23.96 


.43 


206 


1983/84* 


.« 


— 


— » 


20.65 


21.08 


— 


15.96 


4.86 


20.84 


.23 


207 


1984/85* 


— 


^^ 


.r- 


22.01 


22.24 


— 


17.50 


4.12 


21.63 


.60 


134 


r965/66* 


"7" 


**" 


" 


21.98 


22.58 


= 


17.87 


4.08 


21.95 


.63 


104-137 
$/kg 


Cotton 
























981/82 


5.6 


5.7 


.60 


3.41 


3.99 


_ 


1.15 


1.43 


2.58 


6/ 1.44 


1.19 


982/83 


4.6 


3.9 


.66 


2.60 


4.05 


—. 


1.20 


1.13 


2.33 


6/ 1.73 


L30 


1983/84' 


3.2 


3.0 


.57 


1.69 


3.42 


*™.. 


1.29 


1.48 


2.77 


6/ -60 


1.46 


1984/8^* 


4.5 


4.2 


.67 


2.83 


3.43 


— » 


1.15 


1.41 


2.57 


6/ .88 


— 


1985/86* 


— 


«- 


— 


2.62 


3.50 


— 


(.09 


1.09 


2.16 


6/ 1.34 


— 



•Jiin« 10, 1985 Supply and Dwwnd Ettitutss. 1/ Wirkating y^r beginning June I for wtiaat, barl»y, and oats, Auguit I for 
co++on «nd r\o9f Sept^nbar I for soybMns, and Oc+otow I for com, sorghum, soyroal, and soyoi 1 . 2/ Includes Imports. 
3/ Saavon av«raga. 4/ Statistical di icr«P«i%cy. 5/ inctudat SMd. 6/ Upland and extra long stap1«. Stock astlmatu based on 
Cvnsus Bur«au data which rasuitt in an unaccounted diff*ranc« b«tw*«n supply and use MtimaT«s and changes in ending stocks. 
7/ Convert ton factortt Hactar* (ha.) = 2.471 acr»4, I ™tr1c ton a 2204.622 pounds, 56.7457 bushols of wheat or soybeans, 
39.3679 bushels of corn «r sorghjn, 45.9296 bushels of barley, 66.6944 bushels of oats, 22.046 cwt. of r*C», ard 4.59 
480^pound bales^f cotton. 
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General Economic Data 



Qrott national product and related data. 



Annul I 



1964 



1962 1963 1964 I II III IV 
$ BH . (Quarterly dati 'sdasona My adjusted af annual rates) 



196? 



Grott nstlooil producrt 1/ 
Personal cortsunption 

oicpendl tur«S 
Oursblo goods 
Noodurdbf* 90ods 

Clothing & shoes 

Food & beverages 
Servicer 
Gross private domestic 

Inveshnont 

Fixed InvestTT^nt 
Nonresld«fl>tldl 
Rosidentldl 

Change In business Inveritories 
h^t exports of goods & services 

Exports 

Inports 
Governnent purchases of 

goods & servrces 

Federal 

State & local 



Grott national produci' 
Personal consumption 
expend) t\ir«s 
Durable goods 
Nondurable goods 
Clothing i shoes 
Food & beverages 
Services 
Gross private domestic investment 
FUed investrr^nt 
Nonresidential 
Residential 
Change In business 
Net exports of goods 
Exports 
Imports 
Government purchases of 
goods 1 services 
Federal 
State & local 



i nventor les 
& services 



New plant & equipment 
expenditures (Sbi 1 .) 
Implicit price deflator for GNP 



Disposable Incone (ibi IJ 
Disposable locon* C1972 ibil.) 
Per capita disposable income (i) 
Per ceplta disposable Inoone (1972 $) 



U*S. population, total, jncl< mllitAry 
abroad Giil.) 
Civilian population (mi IJ 

See footnotes at end c* next tabte. 



3,069.3 

1,984.9 
245,1 
757.5 
116.6 
392.6 
962.2 



3,304,6 3,662.6 3,553.3 3,644.7 3,694.6 3,756.7 



414 
441 
349 

91 
-26 

19 
346 
329 

650. 
258 

39L 



1,480.0 



2,155,9 
279.6 

eok7 

127,0 

416,5 

1,074,4 

47k6 
485.1 
352,9 
132,2 
-13,5 
-6.3 
336.2 
344.4 

685.5 
269,7 

415,6 



2,341.6 
316.6 

856,9 

140,2 

443.6 

1,166.1 



2,276. 
310 
641- 
136. 
433. 

1,124. 



2,332. 
320. 

858. 
142. 
442. 

1,153. 



2,361.4 
317.2 

861.4 

139.3 

448.6 

1,162.6 



637.6 
579.6 
425, 
153. 
56, 
-64. 
564. 
426. 



.7 
.9 
.2 
.2 
.3 
.5 



747.4 
295,4 
452,0 



623.6 
550.0 
398.6 
151.2 
73.6 
-51.5 
356.9 
410,4 

704,4 
267,6 
436,6 



627.0 
576.4 
420.6 
155,6 
50.6 
-56.7 
362.4 
421,1 

743,7 
296.4 

447.4 



662.6 
59t.O 
435, 
155. 
7f. 
-90. 
568. 
459. 



,7 
.3 
.6 
.6 
.6 
.3 



761.0 
302.0 

458,9 



2,396.5 
326,3 

866,5 
143.2 
449.6 

1,203.6 

637.6 
601.1 
447.7 
153,5 
36,6 
-56,0 
367,2 
423,2 

760,5 
315.7 
464.6 



3,617.1 

2,446.1 
334.5 
677.0 

145.0 

457.7 

1,234,6 



651. 
610. 
455. 
155, 
40. 
-69,1 
363,5 
432,6 



789,0 
316.6 
472,2 



1972 iBil, (Quarterly data seasonally adjusted dt ennual rates) 
1,534,7 1,639.3 1,610.9 1,658.6 1,645,2 1,662.4 1,665.4 



963,3 


1,009,2 


h062.4 


lj044.1 


1,064.2 


1,065,9 


1,075.4 


1,089,2 


140,5 


157,5 


176,0 


173.7 


176.6 


177,0 


162.9 


186.6 


363,1 


376,3 


393.5 


367.1 


396,6 


395,5 


395.0 


398,4 


64,2 


88,5 


96.5 


94.2 


99.1 


95,9 


96.9 


97,6 


162,3 


188.9 


193.4 


189.7 


193.6 


195,6 


194.7 


196,9 


459,6 


475.4 


490.8 


483,4 


488.9 


493,5 


497.5 


504.0 


194,3 


221.0 


289,9 


265,5 


263.9 


300.2 


289.9 


294.1 


204.7 


224,6 


265,1 


253,9 


263,7 


269.6 


273.1 


274.6 


166,9 


171.0 


204,9 


193.3 


202.9 


209.5 


213.6 


215.2 


37.9 


53,7 


60,2 


60.6 


60.6 


60.1 


59.2 


59.4 


-10,4 


-3,6 


24.6 


31,6 


20,3 


30.6 


16.6 


19.6 


29,7 


12.6 


-15.0 


-8,3 


-11.4 


-27.0 


-13,4 


-27,0 


147,6 


139.5 


146.0 


144,9 


144,7 


M7.4 


147,1 


144,6 


118,0 


126.9 


161.1 


153.2 


156,2 


174.4 


160.5 


I7K6 


292.7 


291.9 


302,1 


289,5 


302,1 


306.1 


310.5 


309.1 


117.0 


116.2 


122.5 


112.2 


123.2 


125,0 


129.6 


126.2 


175.7 


175,7 


179,6 


177.3 


176.9 


161,1 


180.9 


161.0 


310.56 


304,76 


353.54 


337.48 


346.34 


36M2 


367,21 


380,05 


207.36 


215.54 


223,43 


220,56 


222,40 


224.57 


226.10 


229.20 


2,180,5 


2,340.1 


2,576,6 


2,502.2 


2,554,3 


2,606.4 


2,644.5 


2,653,4 


1,058.3 


1,095.4 


1,169.0 


1,147.6 


1,165,3 


1,176-5 


1,186,7 


1,161,5 


9,365 


9,977 


10,867 


10,608 


10,806 


11,000 


11,135 


11,145 


4,555 


4,670 


4,939 


4,865 


4,930 


4,965 


4,996 


4,963 


232.3 


234.5 


236.7 


235.9 


236.4 


237,0 


257.6 


236.1 


230,2 


232.3 


234,4 


235.7 


234.2 


234.6 


235.3 


235.9 



^" 



Agricultural Outlook 



Selected monthly indicatore. 



Annual 



1964 



I9fi5 



I9GZ 1983 1964 Apr Nov Ok J*ri 

Honth^v dofa seasonal ly adjusted except as not«d 



r«b 



Har 



Apr ^^ 



IndiistrUI production* 
total 2/ (1967=100) 
Manufacturing Il967al00) 
Durable 1l$e7>lOO) 
NondurabI* 11967=100) 
Uftdlno Konamic Indlcttori 1/ V 

(1967.100) 
EnfilouflMnf 4/ (niFl. person^) 
UnamploYnMOt r«t« 4/ (1) 

(I bi I . annual r4t«) 

Hourly ••mingi In man u factor] no 4/ 5/ ($) 
lDn«¥ »toc*i-HT (dailv avgJ ItbTU) 2/ 
Ifanvy %fock-¥a Idallv avg.) libit) 2/ 6/ 

Thr— ftcntti Trvwurv bill rat* 2/ (t) 
Am corpor«rt« bond yl«ld (Moody's) V 7/ (!) 
Lntar««t rat* f^ r^ how Rio^t^agas V B/ (1) 
HoutLng >t«rtij privsta Unci- f^rra) Uhou.) 
Auto »IM «t r«tal1, total 1/ (mil.) 
BuiTrwii ■•IM, total 1/ (I bli.) 
Buitrwii lnv«ntor|«i, total 1/ (S bW.l 
S«1m of all rvtall itoraa Ct bil.) 10/ 
Durable goods stores (I bll.) 
NondurabT* goods ttora^ (I bll.) 

Food stora$ <t bll.) 

Eating I drinhing plac« (I bi I.) 

AF^arel & occassory itores i% bll.} 

1/ Department of Cfinmarca. 2/ Board of Governors of the Fadaral Reserve System. V Cooposlta Indeit of 12 leading indicators. 4/ OepartmoTit of Labor^ 
Buraau of Labor Statistics. 5/ Hot teatooal ly adju»ted. 6/ Dacen^wr of the year listed. 7/ Moody's Invaitors Sarvlc«. 8/ Tederat Hems Loan Sank 
Board. 9/ Booi^ value^ end of period. 10/ Wjustad for Masonal variations, holidays, and tradrng day differancos. p = praMBinary. r = revised 



138.6 




147.6 


163.3 


162.1 


164.8 


164.8 


165.1 


165.3 


165.8 


165.4 


137.6 




148.2 


164. B 


163.4 


166.6 


166.6 


166.6 


166.5 


167.1 


166.7 


124.7 




134.5 


154.6 


I5Z.6 


157.6 


157.6 


157.6 


158.0 


159.0 


156.4 


IM.2 




168.1 


179.4 


179. 1 


179.6 


179.6 


179.6 


170.9 


178.9 


17B.8 


136.8 




IM.O 


165.8 


t68.l. 


165.3 


164.3 


166.4 


167.6 


167.7 


r67.4 


99.5 




100.8 


J05.0 


t04.* 


105.9 


106.3 


106.4 


106.7 


107.1 


t06.9 


9.7 




9.6 


7.5 


7.8 


7.1 


7.2 


7.4 


7.3 


7.5 


7.3 


2,964.6 


2 


,744.2 


3,012.1 


2,968.5 


3,097.5 


3JII.8 


3,t27.2 


3,139.6 


3,156.4 


3,174.2 


8.49 




8.83 


9.17 


9.M 


9.30 


9.33 


9.42 


9.42 


9.43 


9.48 


6/ 480.8 


6/ 


528.0 


6/ 558.5 


539.2 


553.8 


55B.5 


562_7 


569.4 


572.1 


575.0 


' U954.9 6/ 2 


jse.e 6/ 2,37r.4 


2,241.1 


2,346.3 


2,371.7 


2,396.9 


2,420.9 


2,429.0 


2,427.6 


10.666 




e.63 


9.M 


9.69 


8.79 


8.16 


7.76 


B.22 


8_57 


8.00 


13.79 




12.04 


12.71 


I2.BI 


12.79 


12.13 


^Z.08 


12.13 


12.56 


12.23 


I?.l4 




12.57 


12.38 


12.04 


12.75 


12.55 


t2.27 


12.21 


It. 92 


12.05 


l,06Z 


1 


,703 


1,750 


1,949 


1,600 


1,630 


1,849 


L647 


1,383 


1,913 


8.0 




9.2 


10.4 


10.3 


10.0 


10.9 


10.9 


II.O 


10.7 


11.1 


344.7 




360.7 


411.7 


408.3 


417.6 


421.6 


417.4 


418.7 


420.2 p 


_^ 


9/ M9.2 


9/ 


520.3 


9/ 573.4 


545.9 


571.2 


573.4 


575. 8 


57B.9 


578.2 p 


"^ 


89.3 




97.9 


108.1 


107.4 


U0.3 


110.5 


111.0 


112. 1 


III. 3 p 


112.2 


Z8.I 




33.0 


38.7 


38.3 


39.9 


40.3 


40.6 


41.1 


40.6 p 


40.8 


61.3 




64.8 


69.4 


69.1 


70.3 


70.2 


70.4 


71.0 


70.7 p 


71.4 


20.4 




2K2 


22.5 


22.4 


22. B 


22.6 


23-1 


23.1 


22.9 p 


25.2 


8.7 




9.6 


10.3 


10.2 


10.5 


10.6 


10.5 


10.6 


10.7 p 


10.5 


4.6 




5.0 


5.6 


5.5 


5.7 


5-8 


5.5 


5.8 


5.9 p 


5.9 



U.S. Agricultural Trade 



Prices of principal U.S. agricultural trade products. 



Annual 



1964 



198? 



1982 1985 



1984 



Export connodltl#£ 
Wheat, f.o.b. vessel. 
Gulf ports ($/bu.) 
Corn, f.o^b. vessel. Gulf ports ($/bii^) 
Gr^iin sorghum, 

f.o.b. vessel, Gulf ports ($/bu.) 
Soybe^nSr f.O-b. vessel, Gulf ports ($/bu.) 
Soybean oil, Oocatur (cfs./lb.) 
Soyb«4n nval, Dvcatur ($/ton) 
Cotton, 10 market avg^ spot (cts./lb.) 
Tobacco, avg. price of auction (cts./lb.) 
Rice, f.o.b. mill, Houston ($/cwt.) 
inedible tal Iom, Chicago Ccts./lb.) 

rfnpori' coninodlitl#a 
Coffee, N.V. spot (S/lb.) 
Sugar, N.Y. spot (cts./lb.) 
Rubber, N.Y. spot (cts./lb.) 

Oocoa beans. N.Y. (J/lb.) 
!iananas, ($/40!b. box) 

p^ prel iminary. 



Apr 



Hov 



Dec 



Jan 



Feb 



Har 



Apr 



4.38 


4.30 


4.17 


4.30 


4.16 


4.08 


4.06 


4.03 


3.97 


3.97 


2.80 


3.49 


3.50 


3.81 


3.04 


2.98 


3.08 


3.06 


3.10 


3.10 


2.81 


3.34 


3.00 


3.00 


2.69 


2.76 


2.93 


2.88 


2.99 


3.04 


6.36 


7.31 


7.36 


8.25 


6.49 


6.25 


6.30 


6.20 


6.28 


6.29 


18.33 


23.51 


30.75 


32.06 


31.92 


26.55 


27.58 


29.42 


31.35 


34.07 


179.70 


200.91 


166.80 


188.41 


136.27 


136.16 


156.13 


126.45 


125.76 


117.86 


60.10 


66.66 


68.37 


75.64 


60.43 


60.45 


59.96 


58.65 


60.18 


61.67 


172.20 


I7J.96 


173.99 


166.06 


188. OJ 


185.04 


181.01 


177.10 


176.14 


177.56 


18. B9 


19.39 


19.47 


20.10 


16.75 


16.75 


18.75 


16.75 


16.75 


16.75 


12.65 


13.41 


17.47 


17.00 


19.00 


17.50 


17.50 


17.50 


17.50 


17.70 


1.41 


KJJ 


1.46 


1.48 


1.56 


1.58 


1.40 


1.45 


1.41 


1.36 


19.86 


22.04 


21.74 


22. OJ 


21.39 


21.10 


20.72 


20.38 


20.90 


20.97 


45.48 


%.I9 


49.70 


56.44 


42.67 


42.24 


42.04 


42.11 


41.45 


42.15 


.75 


.92 


1.06 


I.IJ 


1.01 


.96 


.98 


1.00 


.99 


1.02 


6.80 


7.9J 


6.70 


7.52 


4.88 


5.4J 


6.8J 


8.0J 


e.?3 


8.79 



I'il'j 



m 



U.S. agricultural exports. 



October -Apr U 



Aprri 



I 905/84 



poultry Crnt) 



(rnt) 
furskins 
• (no.) 



Cmt) 



AniiMla^ I \vm (no.) 
HmH t Prspt.f excK 
Oarrv product* (rnt) 
Pdultrv «Mti («t) 
ftti^ olli, & gr«as« 
HI<1m t •klnt incL 

Cattle hidos, wKol 

Mink pelts (no,) 

Wh^t (rnt) 

Wheat flour Crnt) 

JRlc* (mt) 

F«*d grains^ excl, products 

FttAd^ & fodders (mt) 

Other grain products Cmt) 
Frulti t pr«pi. excl. JuIcas (mt) 
Fruft Juloas (hl> 
Nuti t pr«pi« (mt) 
VttQtttttblM & pri^. (mt) 
ToMOCo, unmanu f^turwJ Cmt) 
Cotton, eKcl, I Inters (mt) 
Seedi (nrt) 

Suur, cone or beet Cmt) 
OlTseedt 1 pro6i>cts Cmt) 

Oilseeds (mt) 

Soybeans (rnt) 

Protein meal (mt) 

Vegetable oils (mt) 
E^svntfal oHs (mt) 
Onmr 

TotftI 



452 
254 
226 
126 

850 

14,096 

1,840 

64J90 

21,550 

642 

1,248 

35,919 

4,550 

481 

962 

5,2J5 

227 

955 

166 

994 

171 

189 

19,695 

14,947 

14,165 

3,8J4 

914 

6 



}984/d5 

Thou, units 

645 
244 
224 
156 

698 

14,849 

1,595 

64,285 

18,620 

477 

1,097 

39,549 

5,940 

602 

859 

2,612 

306 

887 

196 

949 

196 

191 

18,532 

14,709 

13,852 

2,925 

900 

8 



1985/84 



1964/85 



$ Thou. 



155,656 

559,055 

215,886 

162,507 

402,747 

785,065 

566,056 

50,010 

10,350,701 

5,447,599 

129,908 

512,464 

5,301,032 

766,345 

195,353 

589, 72 J 

124,791 

554,775 

622,982 

1,054,011 

1,575,584 

227,121 

49,819 

6,J65,2J4 

4,545,100 

4,211,905 

941, ^76 

676,958 

61,625 

669,270 



157,117 

530, 5U 

224,241 

154,979 

567,499 

829,856 

602,767 

45,857 

9,121,741 

2,839,996 

105,876 

380,979 

4,955,585 

617,615 

221,686 

575,247 

112,301 

452,810 

586,859 

1,214,153 

1,471,362 

250,875 

39,159 

4,825,224 

5,583,153 

3,275,463 

562,693 

679,378 

63,816 

652,002 



1964 


1985 


1964 


1985 


Thou. 


units 


i 


Thou. 


78 


95 


9,821 


14,199 


55 


55 


76,917 


75,107 


51 


41 


26,965 


48,545 


16 


18 


19,856 


19,655 


94 


95 


50,274 


48,520 


-* 


*. 


125,562 


116,645 


2,0^ 


2,092 


89,620 


80,205 


506 


561 


8,459 


9,845 


8,567 


7,745 


1,397,095 


1, Ml, 694 


2,644 


1,846 


405,276 


285,509 


145 


131 


52,558 


28,855 


207 


155 


86,564 


50,547 


4,919 


4,662 


742,615 


613,680 


612 


607 


104,415 


93,887 


60 


124 


25,689 


41,258 


158 


118 


82,445 


79,465 


438 


413 


16,622 


17,790 


21 


32 


35,609 


47,852 


133 


115 


87,941 


79,020 


15 


25 


98,007 


164,064 


166 


126 


267,519 


182,629 


41 


25 


28,245 


24,528 


50 


30 


7,847 


5,308 


2,415 


2,254 


765,559 


566,169 


!,965 


1,815 


594, 774 


457,905 


1,902 


1,781 


569,629 


421,228 


544 


358 


80,189 


65,404 


117 


81 


66,597 


64,880 


1 


1 


7,795 


M,050 


— ■ 


— 


84,656 


89,005 



24,082,504 21,569,735 



5,182,513 2,702,801 



Indexaa of nominal and real trade- weighted dollar exchange rates 



1964 



1985 





Hay 


June 


Ji*W. 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Ok 


CO 
Jan 


Feb 


Har 


Apr 














Apri 


n 1971=100 










Total egrlcul 
Vominol 1/ 
Real 2/ 


Itxire 
661.8 
97,8 


710.1 
98,0 


770.3 

100.2 


823.2 

100,6 


899,3 
102,9 


958,9 
103,5 


1,067,0 
102,5* 


1,152.2 
104,2* 


1,261.5 
106.1* 


1,404,0 
106,8* 


1,525,5 

108,8* 


1,706,5 

105,3* 


Soybeans 

Nominal 
Real 


162,1 
93,2 


162,4 
93,4 


166,8 
96.5 


t68,0 
97,4 


172,6 
100,7 


175,6 

101.6 


175,2 
99,6» 


180,6 
102, 1» 


165,1 
103, 8» 


191.9 
107, 5» 


194,5 
107. I» 


187,8 
101,8* 


Wheat 

Vomitial 
Real 


5,017.9 
103,5 


3,504.7 

104,1 


3,645.3 

104.4 


3,957,5 

104.5 


4,594.5 
105,5 


4,612,4 
105,2 


5,378.4 

106. 4* 


5,664,8 

106,9* 


6,598,2 

roe,9» 


7,285,2 
110.5* 


7,988,1 
110.5* 


9,092,9 
110.6* 


Corn 
dentinal 
Real 


640.6 
96.5 


684.1 
96.5 


740.4 
99.4 


789.2 
100.5 


860.0 

103.2 


897.8 

104.1 


1,013,2 
102, 5* 


1,092.5 
104. 7» 


1,211.9 
106,1* 


1,326.1 
109. Z» 


1,437.7 

109.1* 


1,598.6 

104.3* 


Cotton 

Nominal 
Real 


185.8 
93.3 


187.2 
94.2 


190.5 
95.6 


191.1 
96.1 


195.5 
97.0 


197,0 
97.8 


197,6 

98,0* 


207.0 
99. 1» 


209.3 

100.0* 


211.5 
101 .6» 


212,9 
102.3* 


211.3 
101.5* 



1/ Nominal values are percentage chants in currency units per dollar, weighted by proportion of agricultural exports 
from the United States, An Increase Indtcates that the dollar has appreciated. 2/ Real values are computed In the same 
way as the ncmlnal series, adjusted for CPI changes in the countries Involved. 

*Prel lminar>; assumes the same rate of CPI increase/decrease as the previous six loooths. 
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U.S. agricultural exports by regions 



October-April 



April 



Ch«no» from /Mr Mrl l«r 



n»Qlon t country 



Wssttrn Europ* 

European Cc3n»nunitv 
Be I g 1 un-Luxambourg 
Franod 

Genranvj Fod, Rep. 
Italy 

Nether I ands 
United Kingdom 
Other Western Europe 
Portuga \ 

Spain, Incl. Canary Is. 
Switzerland 

Eexttm Europe 
Genran Dem. Rep, 
Poland 

USSR 

All* 

West Asia (Mideast) 

Turkey 

Iraq 

Israel 

Saudi Arabia 
South Asia 

India 

Pakistan 
East & Soutt^east Asia 

China 

Taiwan 

Japan 

Korea, Rep, 

Hong Kong 

I ndones I a 

Phi llpplnes 

Afrlci 

North Africa 

norocco 

Al9«rla 

Egypt 
Sub-Sahara 

Nigeria 

Rep, S, Africa 

L«t1n Amerlci I Caribbean 
Brazil 

Caribbean Islands 
Colontita 
Mexico 
Peru 
Venezuela 

Canada 

Oceania 



l9eVB4 



6,765 

4,826 
587 
365 

1,016 
545 

1,629 
509 

1,957 
505 
968 
245 

458 
91 
127 

1,617 

9,599 
1,057 

105 

195 

230 

292 

591 

524 

158 

7,752 

406 

896 

4,545 

I J 59 

243 

iii 

150 

1,565 
771 
154 
94 
469 
794 
211 
363 

5,088 
259 
472 
138 

M94 
155 
456 

1,078 

154 



Total 1/ 24,085 

1/ Totals may not add due to rounding. 



1964/85 



5,230 

5,894 

522 

290 

675 

526 

1,416 

430 
1,536 
361 
611 
184 

395 
77 
86 

2,189 

7,822 
975 
115 
257 
200 
259 
402 
89 
106 

6,445 
169 
920 

5,766 
838 
253 
129 
147 

1,600 
849 

105 
150 
546 
751 
248 
152 

5,181 
436 

456 

145 

1,528 

75 
415 

1,026 

146 

21,590 



$ H1L 



1964 



700 

530 
40 
36 
92 
74 

224 
50 

169 
46 
60 
22 

45 

14 

527 

1,288 

141 

20 

40 

51 

52 

62 

10 

21 

1,065 

54 

120 

612 

175 

29 

42 

28 

255 
120 

29 


91 
152 

22 

68 

585 
15 
60 

20 

178 

10 

48 

170 

14 

5JB3 



1985 



630 

502 
16 
27 
78 
72 

225 
54 

128 
42 
49 
21 

28 
5 
6 

276 

955 

100 

5 

20 

51 

54 

27 

10 

15 

806 

6 

105 

458 

128 

29 

18 

27 

228 

118 

15 

20 
65 

no 

29 

5 

442 
55 

75 

19 

196 

,5 
i\ 

150 

15 

2,705 



October- 




April 


April 




Percent 


-23 


-10 


-19 


-5 


-45 


-60 


-20 


-m 


-54 


^15 


-1 


-5 


-15 





-16 


8 


-51 


-24 


^ 


-9 


-5? 
-25 


-It 


-10 


-55 


-15 


100 


-52 


-57 


55 


-16 


-17 


-28 


-8 


-29 


10 


-75 


52 


-50 


-15 





-18 


6 


-52 


-56 


'75 





-25 


'29 


-17 


-26 


-58 


-82 


2 


-14 


-15 


-25 


-26 


-26 


-4 


.0 


-50 


mi 


15 


-4 


^ 


-10 


10 


-2 


-55 


-55 


60 


100 


16 


-7 


-5 


-17 


18 


52 


-58 


-ii 


5 


15 


66 


151 


-5 


25 


4 


-5 


If 


10 


-44 


-50 


-# 


27 



9 

-10 



-J 2 



-/^ 



.ui, '\<ji<:> 



43 



U,S. agricultural Imports- 



Animals, llvo (no.) 

H»ats & pr«ps. t t^xcl . poultry (mt) 

Beef & veal (nrh) 

Pork (mt) 
Dairy produc+s Cmt) 
Poultrv products 
FatSf olltf i gr*at«t (mt) 
Hides i tklnsf Ifkcl . furskins 
Wool, unmanufactured (mt) 
Grains & feeds (mt) 
Fruits^ nutSf & prep** 

Bananas "& plantains (mt) 
Vegetables t preps, (mt) 
Tobacco^ unmanufactured Cmt) 
Cotton^ unmanufactured Cmt) 
Seeds (mt> 

Nursery itock & cut f1o«Mrs 
Sugar^ c^na or boet (mt) 
Oilseeds & products (mt) 

Oilseeds (mt) 

Protein meal (mt) 

Vegttible oils (mt) 
Bevera0es «kcI. fruit JuTces Chi) 
Coffee^ tea« oocoe^ splc^ Cmt) 

C^offi^Q, loct. products (mt) 

Cocoa beans & products Cmt) 
Rubber & allied guns (mt) 
Other 

Total 





October-Apr 1 1 




1963/84 


1964/85 


1983/84 


1964/85 


Thou. 


, units 


$ Thou* 


IJOJ 


1.414 


376 p 605 


382,291 


wt) 504 


613 


1,085,330 


1,246,914 


JI9 


352 


679,473 


698,966 


J69 


242 


568,052 


505,360 


205 


265 


444,026 


456,797 






74,250 


54,178 


10 


12 


6,B87 


10,671 


— 




135,194 


167,485 


M 


26 


120,400 


89,354 


9% 


1,220 


310,094 


351,867 




«..^* 


1,264,998 


Ip 707, 224 


1,682 


t,7l8 


4J0,I0I 


426,593 


1,501 


1,479 


870,076 


902,994 


IIJ 


107 


335,750 


314,9*7 


18 


20 


e,j53 


1 1 i 392 


65 


67 


65,374 


56,723 


— 




171,516 


191,237 


1,916 


1,474 


767,279 


591,542 


756 


705 


474 p 986 


470,867 


156 


150 


64,176 


61,169 


79 


93 


14,564 


10,196 


521 


462 


396,246 


399,501 


1) 7,565 


8,261 


858,351 


876,355 


1,027 


1,113 


2,684,120 


2p963,l95 


658 


645 


1,891,975 


1,879,045 


250 


544 


551,762 


805,300 


493 


492 


520,044 


435,356 







479,140 


505,422 






11,052,773 


11,786,761 



Apri 



1964 



1985 



1984 



1965 



Thou* untts 



179 


158 


90 


97 


53 


58 


33 


34 


3) 


23 


\ 


2 




— 


4 


3 


144 


181 


294 


263 


258 


262 


13 


15 


2 


2 


14 


16 


271 


140 


74 


91 


20 


22 


9 


II 


45 


58 


1,176 


1,267 


174 


136 


n8 


88 


39 


31 


70 


65 



% Thou- 



45,453 

189,632 

1(3,188 

70,136 

62,580 

11,136 

1,946 

20,277 

16,463 

42,723 

253 p 325 

69,384 

146,683 

39,896 

750 

9,920 

5U517 

110,182 

54,568 

8,415 

J, 600 

44,555 

129,517 

477,201 

348,245 

91,856 

73,514 

75,155 



41p782 
193,642 

116,666 

68,797 

48,355 

8,322 

2,117 

27p525 

10,047 

49,214 

309p87l 

66,072 

155,871 

44,272 

1,995 

9,402 

28,956 

51,906 

55,759 

7,967 

Ipl45 

44,629 

122,666 

569,080 

259,142 

76,415 

54,258 

77,049 



-* l,792J96 1,660,049 



Trade balance . 



October-April 



April 



Exports 
Agricultural 
NonagrTcultural 
Total 1/ 



Agricultural 
Nonagricultural 
Total 2/ 

Trad* balance 

Agricultural 
Nonagricultural 
Total 



1985/84 



24,083 

95,942 

I20p025 



I1p055 
165,056 
176,089 



15,050 
-69p094 
-56,064 



1984/85 



$ Hi I. 



21,590 
104,777 
126,567 



I I p 787 
178,099 
169,886 



9,805 
^75,522 

-65,519 



1984 



5,185 

14,150 
17,535 



1,792 
25,991 
27,783 



1,591 
-11,841 
-10,450 



1965 



2,705 

14,789 
17,492 



1,660 

26,845 
28,505 



Ip045 
-12,056 
-n,0l5 



1/ Domestic exports Including Oepartrnont of Defense shipments CF-A.S. value). 2/ Imports for consut^ption Ccustoms value). 



/^rlcultural Outlook 



World Agricultural Production 



World supply and utilization off major crop* 



WhMt 

Ar^a (hectare) 
Produc+tof^ trretric ton) 
Exports (metric ton) 1/ 
Consumption (metric ton) 2/ 
Ending stocks (inetric ton) 3/ 

Co«rs« grains 
Area (hectare) 
Production (metric ton) 
Exporti (nitric ton) 1/ 
Consurrptloc^ (rrotrtc ton) V 
Ending stocks (metric ton) 3/ 

Rfoft, mill«d 
Area (hectare) 
Production (mstric ton) 
Exports CmotrJc ton) 4/ 
Consumption CinetrTc ton) 2/ 
Endtflg stocks tit^etric ton) 3/ 

Tottl grtTns 
Area (hectare) 
Production (metric toc^) 
Exports (metric ton) 1/ 
Consurnption (metric tof^) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric ton) J/ 

OiisMds 

Prod^rtion (metric ton) 
Trade (metric ton) 

PWals 

Production (metric toc^) 
Trade (metric ton) 

Otis 

Production (metric ton) 
Trade (metric ton) 

Cotton 

Area (hectare) 
Production (bale) 
Exports (bale) 
Consurnption (bale) 
Ending stocks (bale) 

F ^ Forecast. 1/ Excludes Intra-EC trade. 2/ Where stocks data not avaHabie (excluding USSRJ » consuniptlon Includes 
stock ctiangei. 3/ Stocks data are based on differing marketing years and do not represent levels «t a given date. Data not 
available for all countries; includes estimated change in USSR grain stocks but not absolute level. 4/ Calendar year data. 
1979 data correspond with 1978/79^ etc. 



1978/79 


1979/80 


1980/81 


1981/82 


1982/83 


1963/84 


1984/85^^(1' 








Mil. unit^ 








228.9 

446.8 

72.0 

430.2 

100.9 


227.6 

422.8 

86.0 

443.5 

80.4 


236.5 
442.7 

94.1 
445.6 

78.2 


239.3 

448.4 

101.3 

441.5 

85.1 


238.5 

479.1 

98.6 

467.8 

96.4 


230.1 
490.4 
102.9 

488.4 
98.5 


231.5 
514.4 

105.6 
502.5 
110.4 


342.8 

753.6 

90.2 

748.1 
9K2 


341.1 
74 J. 5 

98.8 
740.3 

91.6 


336.6 
732.0 

108. 

742.1 

82.8 


343.9 
769.0 
96.5 
738.8 
113.0 


332.4 
779.2 
90.2 
753.4 
138.7 


329.5 
685.2 

91.5 
758.9 

65.0 


335.3 

803.4 
103.2 
78 1. 6 

86.9 


144.1 
260.7 

11.6 
255.8 

27.7 


143.1 
253.9 

12.7 
257.8 

23.4 


144.3 
271.0 

13.1 
272.3 

22.1 


145.1 
280.6 

11.6 

281.4 

21.3 


141.1 

285.5 

M.9 

289.6 

17.3 


144.8 

307.3 

12.5 

307.5 
17.2 


144.3 
318.0 

11.6 

314.7 

20.4 


715.8 

[,461. 1 

173.8 

1,434.1 
219.8 


7tl.8 
1,418.2 

197.5 
1,441.9 

195.4 


717.4 
1,445.7 

215.2 
1,460.0 

183.1 


728.3 

1,498.0 
209.4 

1,461.7 
219.4 


712.0 
1,543.8 

200.7 
1,510.8 

252.4 


704.4 
1,482.9 

206.9 
(,554.8 

180.7 


711.1 
f,635.8 

220.4 
1,598.9 

217.7 


150.5 
30.7 


170.1 
35.9 


155.8 
32.1 


170.1 
35.8 


178.6 
54.9 


166.3 
32.8 


187.7 
33.1 


84.5 
22.8 


92.9 
26.5 


90.8 
25.9 


96.4 
28.8 


99.9 
31.3 


95.0 
29.2 


101.8 
30.8 


36.9 
10.9 


39.7 

12.8 


40.0 
12.5 


42.6 
i3.2 


44.4 
14.2 


43.4 
14.1 


46.9 
15.0 


32.4 
59.6 

19.7 
62.0 

24.1 


31.2 
65.2 
23. t 
65.3 
24.0 


32.4 
64.8 
19.7 
6^.9 

i4J 


33.2 
70.8 
20.2 
65.5 
25.4 


31.9 
67.5 
19.4 
66.0 
24.9 


31-4 
67.8 
19.5 
68.6 
24.5 


34.5 
84.9 
20.8 
69.8 
39.1 



,v;v i*r.5 
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Tired of Borrowing? 

Or wailing for a copy to be passed around? Subscribe now br your own up 
to-date copy of FARMLINE each month. Just use the order form below. If 
youVe renewing a subscrrplion, please send along the coded address label 
pasted above so you can be credited for any issues still due 
on your expiring subscription order. ^g9^=5^ 



FARMLINE SUBSCRIPTION FORM 

n New Subscription n Renewal 



Type Of print clearly 
Include your zip code 



Please enter my one-year subscriplion to FARMLINE (FRMLN) 
magazine at $16,00 domestic ($22.50 for foreign addresses). 



Name 
Address 




UmU to 

Superintendent of Documents 
U-S- Government PrinUng OHica 
Wastiington. DC. 20402 



Please mark the boxes that apply 

D Check or money order enclosed. 

D Chaige my GPO Deposit 

Account No. 



n Charge it to my 

D MasterCard a Visa 

Acct. No. 

Signature 



Expires - 



For faster service, call GPO s order desk al (202) 783-3238 and charge your subscription to Visa, 
MasterCard, or your GPO Deposit Account, 



Stay ahead with the latest 
market information— 

Subscribe now to 
Reports 



Reports {forrrxerly ERS Abstracts) 
brings you, several times a year, 
descriptive listings of new 
publications from ERS, 

To get on our free mailing list, 
send your name and address to; 
Reports, EMS Information, 
USDA, Room 1470 South, 

Washington, D.C. 20250. 
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Charting 

the Course of Agriculture 

A vafuabfe research too!, popular teaching device, and 
convenf'erjt format for presenting a complete overview 
of the agricuitural sector, the two-coJor 1984 i-landbook 
of Agricultural (Jiarts is a USDA "bestseller. " 

Its 272 charts clearly illustrate data and trends for 
agricultural subjects ranging from farm income to 
consumer costs, and from commodities to energy 
production and use. Trade data, cost of production 
figures, and other pertinent information are depicted 
as welL 



An enlargements version of this zhartbook, with each 
of the 272charts in black and white on an 8"x 10'* 
page of its own, will also be offered by GPO 
this year 

Both handbooks are available from GPO- Order your 
copies now. 



it 



ftfv; 
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PLEASE SEMO ME A COPY OF: 

( \ l984H#rdbookol A9r»cglturalCharti.AH'«37.92pp. Ord«f SN: 001-019-00368^ 

from GPO. t3 75 
\ I enlaffl»m«nti: 1984 Hflr>dbootcot Aflricufturtl Charts, 276 pp. Order 

SN: OOt-M^OOaTt-B from GPO. $7.50 
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Order No 



Mail 10- 

Sup«rln1er>den1 of Oocumenit 
U.S. Qovemmeni PflnlJng OffiC© 
WasMngton, O.C. 20402 



Please enter my subscription to Economic Indicator! of the Farm Sector (EC^FS) 
for one year at $15.00 Domeslic: $18.75 Foreign. 



For Orf^ci U» Only 
Ouantiry 



Charges 



_€ftC*osed — 

_ To bB mailed _ 
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MMOe 



OPNR- 



_UPNS 
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Tracking the Business of Agriculture 

AgricultufAl Outlook Pools USDA's latest analyses of the agrfcuJtural economy in one COfUprehensive 
monthly package. Besides Its regular outlook coverage-including commod^tv supply and demand, world 
agriculture and trade, food and marketingL farm Inputs, agricultural poficv^ transportation and ttorage, and 
related developments Tn the general economy— Agricultural Outlook is USDA's official outlet for farm 
income and food price forecasts. While emphasizing short-term outlook information, the magazine also 
Publishes specfal reports containing lOng term analyvs of topics ranging from international trade pol Icies to 
U.S. land use and availability. Agricultural Outlook averages 48 pages and includes 6 pages of updated charts 
af>d 20 pages Of statistical tables. 



Order Now! 
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D money order, or Charge lo my 
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Order No. _ 
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